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ART of RHETORIC 


MADE EASY: 


OR, THE 


ELEMENTS of ORATORY. 
BOOK IL. 


Being the SUBSTANCE of 


DIONYSIUS LONGINUS's 


Celebrated TREATISE of 


| Wrote in Greek about the Year of CuRIsT 278. 


WITH 


Proper EXAMPLES, Ancient and Medern. 
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In ſeveral LETTERS to a FRIEND. 


9 „ — 2 * 
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8 * 7 ” 


Longinus Rhetor xelluurar®- nunguam dimittit ſedulum & 
attentum Leclorem fine 1 Frugis Proventu. Voss ius. 


In all your Lines let Energy be found; 
And learn to riſe in Senſe, and fink in Sound, GaR T RH. 


What i, dark, 
Llumine; what is low, raiſe and ſupport. Mil rox. 


Thee, bold LONGINUS ! all the Nine inſpire, 

And Bleſs their Critic with a Poet's Fire: 

An ardent Fudge, who, zealous in his Truſt, 

With Warmth gives Sentence, yet 1s always Juft : 

Whoſe own Example flrengthens all his Laws, 

And is himſelf that great SUBLIME he draws. A. Porz. 
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LONDON. Re- printed in the Year M. pec. Lv. 
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ever produc'd. 


R 


A 2 


DEDICATION. 


Fo as the many particular 
Favours, you have for ſeveral 
Years from Time to Time con- 
fer'd upon me, lay juſt Claim to 
MY moſt grateful Acknowledg- 
ments; No leſs doth that Gene- 
roſity and Magnificence of Hirit, 
wherewith you have lately fo 
conſpicuoully adorn'd your High 
Office, juſtly invite our Sublime 
LONGINUS to intreat your 
Patronage and Protection. 


Jam, 
With the greateſt Reſpect, 
8 I R, 8 
Your moſt Obedient 
June 8th, | 
1738. Obliged Humble Servant, 


JohN HoLMEs. 
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ART of RHETORIC 
MADE EASY, G.. 
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BOOK II. 


ſince I had Thoughts of returning 
you your LONGINUS ; but the 
Attendance of my laborious Pro- 
vince having hithertoprevented my 
taking down ſuch Memorabilia as occurr'd upon 
my Peruſal, I muſt beg the Favour of a little 
longer Forbearance. In the mean Time, havin 


met with Mr. PEARCE's laſt * Edition, I ſhall 
; have 


ANNOTATIONS. 


OBS. I. HE <arious Edi- very next Year Paulus, San of 
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tions of LONGI- 
NUS Tel Les. The firſt 
that brought it to light from 
MSS. was Francis Robortellus 
of Udine in Italy, printing it at 
Bal in 1554. And in the 


Aldus Manutius, knowing No- 
thing of the. former Edition, 


ubliſhed it at Venice from the 
S. of Beſarion. According 


to which Edition of Manutius, 
Francis Portus of Crete form'd 


8 his, 
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6 RHETORIC MADE EASY, . 

have the Pleaſure of comparing it with your's 
publiſhed by GABRIEL DE PET RA, 
and from both will, from Time to Time, as 
my Leiſure permits, preſent you with my Ex- 
tracts, which I'm perſuaded, not from myſelf, 
but on the Account of the favourite Cr:77s of 
the learned World, can't fail of affording you 
a very pleaſing Amuſement. And whereas you 
have frequently been pleaſed to expreſs your 
Opinion of Abridgments, Compendium, Memo - 
ria Gratid, quo brevius eo venuſtius, I ſhall 
do my utmoſt to give you LONGINUS's 
Meaning in the moſt conciſe and plain Man- 


ner. 


In Purſuance whereof, I call this my ir. 
Letter, and enter immediately, upon — 


ANNOTATIONS. 


his, printed by Crifpinus in 
1570. Which laſt was followed 
by moſt other Editors. But 
the firſt that tranſlated it into 
Latin, was Gabrzel de Petra, 
Greek Profeſſor of Lau/anne, 
printing it with the Greek, at 
Geneva, 1612: which Edition 
was republiſh'd with many very 
learned Annotations by Gerard 
Langbenius, at Oxford, in 1638; 
and by Tanaguil Faber, with a 
few pleaſant uſeful Notes, at 
Saumur in France, 1663. It 


will be better, ſays Mr. Pearce, B 


to ſay Nothing of the Bu/loign 
Edition, 1642, than to ſpeak 
Ul of it. A long Time after, 
Viz. in 1694, Jacobus Tollius 
at Lrrecht publiſh'd it with a 
new Latin Veriton, the Greek 
Text being amended fromMSS. 
and Conjectures, with all the 
foregoing Notes collected and 


An A BS- 


augmented with his own. After 
which, in 1710, and again in 
1718, the judicious Mr. F. 
Hudſon publiſhed his at Oxfora, 
reducing Tollius's Verſion into 
ſhorter Periods, and omitti 

his and all other Notes, except 
what were purely critical. By 
the Aſſiſtance of all which Edi- 
tions, together with all the 
MSS. and other Helps that 
could be procur'd, theReverend 
and Learned Mr. Z.PEARCE, 
(now the preſent Lord Biſhop of 
angor, 1755,) has preſented 
us with the moſt accurate and 
beautiful Edition of Longinus, 
as well in reſpect to the Greek 
Text as the Latin Verſion and 
Notes, the World will perhaps 
ever ſee. The 2d Edition was 
printed at London by J. Tonſon, 


in 1732. 


LONGINUS's SUBLIME. 5 


An ABSTRACT of 
LONGINUS'* LIFE. 


IONYSIUS LONGINUS, 4 Grecian, 
2 flouriſhd in the Days of AURELIAN 
the Roman Emperor, about the Year of Chriſt 
278; but who his Father was, and the parti- 
cular Place of his Birth, is uncertain. His 
Mother's Name was PHRONTONIS, Ster 
of CORNELIUS PHRONTO,  Plutarch's 
Grandſon, a famous Rhetorician at Athens, 
who, when he died, made LONGINUS hrs 
Heir, Certain it is, in his Youth he travel d 
with his Parents into divers Countries to im- 
ove himſelf in Literature, and conversd with 
the greateſt Men of that Age; among whom 
were AMMONIUS and ORIGEN, as him- 
ſelf teſtifies in a Fragment of his that hap- 
pens to be preſerv'd. After which, at Athens, 
he taught Oratory and Philoſophy, and had 
among others the greaf PORPHYRY for his 
Scholar; Where in a ſbort Time he arrived to 
ſuch Honour and Reputation for his Ability in 
Criticiſm, that he was publickly employ'd to de- 
termine which Writings of the Ancients were 
Genuine and which not: And ſuch was the 
Deference paid to his Judgment, that then, and 
tben only, was the Opinion of others concerning 
e Authors 
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Authors Standard, when confirmd by LON- 
GINUS's.- His Fame thus daily increaſing, he 
was at length ſent for by ZENOBIA, the Fa- 
mous Queen of the Palmyrenians in Syria, to be 
the Director of the Studies of her Sons: But 
he ſoon perceiving bis Skill, not only in Books, 
but in the Arts of Peace and War, made him 
ber chief Secretary of State. Which Poſt prov'd 
bis Ruin: For ZENOBIA, wh» after the 
Death of her Huſband ODENATHUS, had 
filed herſelf Queen of the Eaſt, and had by 
LONGINUS's Counſel fought with the utme/t 
Bravery againſt the Romans for her (wn and 
her People's Liberty, being at length beſieged in 
ber City Palmyra, and anſwering the Emperor 
AURELIAN's Letter for Surrender los ſharp- 
ly ; that Prince, when be had conquer d her, was 
fea mean. as to revenge himſelf, by putting to 


ANNOTATIONS. 


OBS. II. HE Authors phon, Zailus — Beſides whom, 
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praiſes, cenſurcs, or mentions 
in his Treatiſe on the Sub/ime 
are 47. vrz. AMſchylus, Ammo- 
rug, Amphicrates, Anacreon, A- 
pollonius, Aratus, Archilochus, 
Ariſfteas, Ariftophanes, Ariſtotle, 
Bacebylides, Cecilius, Calliſibe- 
net, Cicero, Clitarchus, Demo- 
thenes, Eratoſthenes, Eupolis, 
Fxriides, Gorgias Leontinus, 
Hecateus, Hegeſias, Herodotus, 
Heſiod, Homer, Hyperides, Ton 
Chins, Iſocrates, Lycias, Matris, 
Moes, Philiftus, Phrynichus, Pin- 
dar, Plato, Sappho, Simonides, 
Faphocles, Steſichorus, T heoeritus, 
Taradarus, Theophraſtus, Theopom- 
fei, Thucydides, Timæus, Aeno- 


in a MS. Fragment preſerv d 
in the Vatican Library, He 
mentions our St. PAUL among 
his principal Orators, thu“, 
Kogwiig & ke N mares, 
&c. Let theſe crown the aubele 
of our Diſcourſe concerning the 
Sublime of the Greeks, Demoſ- 
thenes, Lycias, Æſchines, Ari- 
ſtides, Iſæus, Timarchus, Iſo- 
crates, Demoſthenes, Crithinus, 
and Xenophon, IIess Telos 
HAT AOE 6 Taecws, - Oy Twa 
x) TewTo Or Wens amero IG ys 
Karo ,, Add to theſe 
PAUL of Tarſus, whom 1 
mention as the thief * 
of an Opinion not yet fully de- 
menſirated. 


death 
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death many of ber Friends, and among the reſt 
LONGINUS, as believing him to have diffated 
the aforeſaid Anſwer : Who by his Eloquence, in 
this Calamity, comforted his Aſſociates, and be- 
baved himſelf with all imaginable Fortitude, 
dying as ſublimely, as be had wrote. 
FLAVIUS VOPISCUS 7ells us the Pur- 
port of Zenobia's Letter was as follow. 


ZENOBIA Orientis Regina AURELTIA- 
NO Imperatori Romano. 


' NEMO adhuc, præter Te, quod poſcis, 

Literis petiit: Virtute faciendum eſt, quicquid 
in Rebus bellicis eſt gerendum. Deditionem 
meam petis, quaſi neſcias Cleopatram Reginam 
perire maluiſſe, quam in qualibet vivere Digni- 
tate. Nobis Perſurum Auxilia non deſunt, que 
jam ſperamus; pro nobis ſunt Saraceni, pro 
nobis Armenii. Latrones Syri Exercitum tuum, 
 AURELTANE, vicerunt; quid igitur ſi illa 
venerit Manus, quæ undique ſperatur? Pones 
profectò Supercilium, quo nunc mihi Deditio- 
nem, quaſi omnifariàm Victor, imperas. ; 

The Subſtance of LONGINUS's lat Words 
to his Aſſociates was ſaid to be—— 

SI Terra non aliud quam magnus quidam 
Carcer exiſtimari debeat, eum feliciſſimum eſſe 
prædico, qui primus in Libertatem vindicetur. 

Thus fell the Sublime LONGINUS, the 

eateſt of all Critics, and ſuch a One as even 
1 Contemporaries did not ſcruple to name-=- 
BiCao9mn Twe euvyor x, Departs Mel, 
A living Library or moving Receptacle of all 
Arts and Sciences. 

B He 
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He publiſh'd © many Books both in Philoſophy 
and Criticiſm ; all which, thro' the Injury of 
Time, have periſb d, except a few Fragments 
and this ſmall Treatiſe of the SUBLIME, or 
as One truly calls it, Libellus revera aureolus de 
Grandiloquentia, which ae have now before us, 
and which has always been Jo juſtly efteem'd, by 
all good Judges, the greateſt Maſter-piece in 
Criticiſm that ever was wrote. 


I intend, SIR, to ſend you the reſt at pro- 
per Opportunities, if, upon a repeated Peruſal, 
I like em myſelf, and find em not trouble- 
ſome to you. Till when I beg leave to ſub- 


ſcribe myſelf, SI R, 


Your moſt obedient humble Servant, 


J. H. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


HE Books 
LONGINUS 
is ſaid to have wrote are 25. 
viz. 1. On the Ob jections againſt 
Pheidias. 2. Homerical Doubts. 
3. Whether Homer was a Phi- 
lofopher. 4. Problems of Homer, 
with theirSoluttons,in tao Books. 
5.WhatThings are recorded by the 
Grammarians as Hiſtorical, be- 

des what we meet with in Hiſ- 
tory. 6. Of Wards of warious 
Significations in Homer, four 
Books. 7. Two Commentaries of 
the Attic Dialect in alphabetical 
Order. 8. The Diction of Anti- 
machus and Cleon. All theſe 
are mention'd by Suidas. 9. Li- 
ber de Principiis. 10. Againſt 
Plotinus, and Gentilianus Ame- 
_ lins, Liber de Fine. 11. In Epi- 


OBS.1II. © 


file againſt Amelius, 12. Con- 
cerning Tuſtice according to 
Plato. 13. On the Rhetoric of 
Hermogenes. 14. Concerning 
Ideas. 15. PreleAions to He- 
pheſtion's Manual. 16. A Con- 
Futation of the Stoics Doctrine 
of the Sonl. Theſe are con- 
jectur'd from the Fragments. 
17. On the Sublime, 18, On 
the Compoſition of Words. 19. 
On the Poſſions. 20. A Trae 
concerning Xenophon. Thethree 
laſt he mentions in his Treatiſe 
of the Sublime. 21. Of Mili- 
tary Aﬀuirs. 22. On the Poets. 
23. Critical Works, 24. 'Odai- 
rae & AC 25. Pbilolo- 


gers. Thelie are mention'd by 
different Authors. 


LETTER 
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LETTER IL 


—__—_ 
—_—— 


— — 


SIR, Holt, Fan. 4. 


N hopes my laſt did not interfere too much 


with your ſeverer Studies, I proceed to my 
ſecond Epiſtle, which begins the Treatiſe itſelf- 


MEMORABILIA 
: 1 5 - + 
LONGIMNTI Teps "Tws5 LIBEI LO 


EX CERPTA. 


ONGINUS in his Firſt SEC TION, 

after having ſhewn © CECTILIUS's Trea- 

tiſe on the Sublime to be imperfect both in Stile 
and Subject, deſcribes SUBLIMIFY thus — 


— 


*Auporns Y Rkexi vic Adywr ir} Te T. 
Sublimity is the very Height and Excellency of good Writings. 


And declares to his Friend POSTHUMUS 


TERENTIANUS, that this is the only 
Virtue whereby the greateſt Jriters in all Ages 


have attained to their Height of Reputation 
and Immortality, 


ANNOTATIONS. 


OBS. IV.“ HIS CECILI- Orator, in the Time of Auguſtus 
US, thought Cæſar, and an Acquaintance 


to be the firit that ever wrote of Diony/ius Halicarnaſſew. 
of the Sublime, was a Sicilian 
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As for RHETORIC, or the meer Art of 
Perſuaſion, ſays he, it can have no more In- 
fluence over us than we pleaſe to let it ; but it 
is not ſo with the SUBLIME, whoſe Force is 
irreſiſtible, ever conquering and filling the Mind 
with Extaſy and Admiration. He adds fur- 
ther The Excellency of INVENTION or 
DISPOSITION is ſcarcely diſcernible in one 
or two Paſlages of any Production, nor ſome- 
times in the whole Contexture ; but as for the 
* SUBLIME, no ſooner doth it properly appear 
in an Author, but it captivates our Underſtand- 
ings, forces our Approbation, and like Lighten- 
ing has, as it were already, driven all Objecti- 
ons before it, and at one Stroke diſcover'd the 
Orator's whole Power and Strength, 

In SECTION II. our Author proceeding 
to inquire, Whether this SUBLIMITY be an 


ANNOTATIONS, 


R. Pearce ob- diſcovers, but Longinus uſes 
2 ſerves, that the Time paſt JuPignow & 
Longinus in this Treatiſe uſes, 


OBS. V.* 


iyedelC lo, it bath driven away 

as Synonymous 'Terms, for The 
Sublime or Sublimity, To &, 
r vin, Ta urig, ra Ns 
vd, 2d b egrilapalxor, Ta fas Yin, 
To weyaroPuic, To Javuacio 6 
Sy, 70 H-, ta Inguirc, 
& c. What's beyond Sublime, 
he calls Aer , wg T d, 
&c. — The ſame Gentle- 


man likewiſe further remarks, 


that our Critic's Diction is as 


ſuͤblime as his Precepts, and 


gives us an Inſtance here; An 
ordinary Writer, ſays he, would 
languidly have ſaid SaPzg & 
iran ral, it drives away and 


and diſcower d, intimating with 
what Celerity and Force Sub- 
limity like Lightning (which 
while preſent we can't ſay we 
ſee, but when paſt ſoon per- 
ceive it by its Effects) ſtrikes 
the Ming of the Auditor. Be- 
ſides, the Structure and rapid 
Sound of the very Words ſeem 
to give us a lively Picture both 
of Lightning and Sublimity. Try 
to pronounce them . 
0 os ETOP deve x08v ral Te 
medyuats U] oxnig mare 
guecßs nen, x) T1 T2 gnrog@s 


ivo g bea in dale Juva fei. 
Era 
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Effect of Art or Nature, He contradicts ſuch 
as aſſert  _ 5 


Mia Tixvm wess aura, rd wePuxivai, 
be only Art to attain it is to be born to it, Or. 


That the Force of Genius or meer Strength of 
Natural Parts produces it ; and that Learning 
is ſo far from contributing any thing thereto, 
that by its Precepts and Rules it rather cramps 
and hinders it. ? 

He owns, that in all Productions Nature 
ought to act freely and unconfin'd ; however, 
not ſo headlong or irrational, as to be ſubject 
to no Laws of Method. He confeſſes indeed 
the Force of Genius to be the Foundation and 
primogenial Principle of all that can be call'd 
SUBLIME ; but then, that the Knowing in 
what Manner, Time and Place, for what End, 
and under what Reſtrictions it ought to be 
us d, is ſolely owing to Art and Method. That 
Natural Abilities frequently - want. Ballaſt as 
well as Sail, a Bridle as well as a Spur. And 
that what DEMOSTHENES ſaid of Common 
Life holds good in Stile, viz. That a Compe- 
tency was the greateſt Bleſſing ; but that the 
next, and what was ſcarcely inferior to it, was 
the Prudent Skill to manage it, which if want- 
ing, the other would be but of little Service or 
Srzgnificancy, In Stile, hints LONG INUS, 
call Genius that Competeney, and Art that 
Prudence. "GE; 5 


In 
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In SECTION III.! the Beginning of 


'which 1s loſt, he goes on to ſhew, that this 
SUBLIMITY conſiſts not in 


I. AN EMPTY SWELLING OF WORDS, 


ſuch as ASCHYLUS puts into Boreas's Mouth, 
at firing an Houſe, ig. 


Whirlpools of Flames tow*rds Heav'n I vomit ſoon, 
Nor had I whiſtled yet my Fav'rite Tune 


Magnificently terrible at firſt Sight ; but do 
but bring Wh:ripools of Flames, Vomiting to- 
wards Heaven, and the Whiſtler Boreas, to 
the Teſt of Senſe and Truth, And what vile 
ſwoln frivolous contemptible Bombaſt will thefe 
Images appear !——Now, ſays he, if Tragedy, 
which is in it's Nature grand and lofty, will 
not admit of this, who can forbear laughin 
to hear the Hiſtorian * GORGIAS LEON- 
TINUS 


ANNOTATIONS, 


OBS:VL.f WO whole 
Leaves, or 
more than 100 ſuch Lines as 
the Text above, are thought to 
be here wanting, perhaps torn 
our of the Original MS. So 
that the Connexion is forc'd to 


be ſupplied by Conjecture. Mr. 


Pearce further adds Critici 
neſcia qua Authoritate freti, hos 
Verſus Æſchylo adjudicant : Bo- 
reas vero Ventus bie loqui vide- 
tur. Gerard Langbeniuspreſumes 
to tax Virgil with the like Swel- 
ling in his Deſcription of Burn- 
ing tna, where after he ſays-- 


Atto. litg; Globes Flammarum 
He hy pertragically add 


O NTINUS 
was a famous Sicilian Rhetori- 
cian, who could extemporarily 
at any time talk pertinently on 


Et Sidera lambit. 
OBS. VII. 8 (G2RGTAS LE- 


En. 3. ver. 574. 


any Subject. At Athens in the 


open Theatre he uſed to call out 
mp6 ante, propoſe your Topic. 

hence all Greece had him in 
ſo great Eſteem, as to erect for 
- him 
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TINUS ſtiling Xerxes that cowardly Perſian 
King, Jupiter; and Vultures, living Sepul- 
chres ? 
THENES, CLIT ARCHUS, AMPHICR A- 
TES, HEGESTAS, and MAT RIS, who, 
while they conceited themſelves even inſpired, 


Such Swellers too were CALLIS- 


were ſo far from being Sublime, that they 
abounded in childiſh Witticiſms. This faulty 


ANNOTATIONS. 


him a Statue of ſolid Gold in 


cially his Türig tulvyau T& Po, 


the Temple of Apollo at Delphos. Vultures are living Sepulchres. 

There are ſome too who defend Mr. Pearce ſeems to think 

him here againſt Long inus, eſpe- Ovid's | | 
Flet modo, ſeq; wocat Buſtum miſerabile Nati; 


and Cicero's calling Piſo, Bu- 
ſtum Legum omnium & Religio- 
num; and Gregory Nazianzen's 
naming ravenous Beaſts x4 
Tei Xovres, running Graves ; and 
Fonatins ſtiling Longinus tv. 
O. BiCrodrxn,a living Library, 
to be full as bold. 


OBS. VIII, > CHN HE- 
NES was 

Ariſtotle's Succeſſor in inſtruct- 
ing Alexander the Great, and 

wrote an Hiſtory of Greece. 
CLITARCHUS wrote Alcxan- 
der the Great's Actions, having 
accompanied him in all his 
Wars: whom Demetrius Phale- 
reus, as well as Longinus, taxes 
with Swelling, when he thus 
ſpeaks of a Waſp, Kartarius- 
rat fe Tyy Ggewnyv, ca 
Ge £66 rg xol Nα devs, He per- 
vades the Mountains, and flies 
for Shelter into hollow Trees ; 
a Deſcription more apphcable 


to a wild Bull, or Erymanthian 
Boar, than a Fly. AMP HI. 


CRATE 8 was an Athenian 


Orator, who, when baniſh'd 
to Seleucia, being aſk'd to open 
School, ſwellingly anſwer's, 


that uch a Diſh was not capable 


to hold a Dolphin: Plat. in Vit. 
Lucul. HEGESY AS was a 
Magneſian Hiſtorian, who ſaid, 
No wonger that the Temple of 
Diana at Epheſus was burnt at 
a time, when that Godaeſi as a 
Midwife was oblig'd to attend 
the Birth of Alexander the 
Great : An Epiphonema, reflects 
Plutarch, xatraooioaw T1,y up - 
xaiay irh uno g Jue- 
prov, frigid enough to have ex- 
tinguiſh'd the very Fire: A Re- 
flection, Friend Plutarch, adds 
Mr. Pearce, as glaringly Frigid 
as Hegefias's. MAT RIS, ſays 
Atheneus, wrote an Encomium 
upon Hercules, a Proſe Panegy- 
ric not a Poem, THEO- 
DORUS was a Rhetoriciaa at 
Rhodes, to whom Tiberius Cæ- 


far retired to be taught Elo- 


quence, and who among 
others wrote a Book of the 
Farce of Oratory. | 


Tumour 
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Tumour in Stile is like an huge unpleaſant 
Rock in a Champion Country, that's difficult to 
be tranſcended ; and ſuch abound moſt in it, 
who, to avoid being dry and flat, imitate him 
who faid—— 


MeyaAu; amoAioFaivev, ajpagrnth EYE; 


The Man, who errs ſublimely, nobly errs. 


But as none are dryer than the Dropſical, fo 
this, as well as every empty Swelling in Nature, 
is faulty; inaſmuch as it points out the direct 
Contrary to what it means. In ſhort, Nothing 
can be truly Sublime, which is not great in 
itſelf, and ſupported by that which is great 
too: Contrary to which is 


II. THE FRIGID PUERILE STILE— 


which depreſſes grand Things with low Com- 
pariſons, and harſh ſenſleſs far-fetch'd Figures. 
And what's as contrary to the Sublime as either 

of the other, is | 


III. The FLASHING BOMBASTIC STILE. 


THEODORUS calls it IlapevOuprov, a mad 
Bluſtering, when an Author without Reaſon or 
Occaſion grows warm, and by affecting to raiſe 
the Paſſions, madly treats Trifles and Things 
of no Moment, like a School-Boy, as loftily 
as tho' they were Tragedy. But we ſhall treat 
of managing the Paſſions elſewhere. 


In 
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In SECTION IV. he treats of the Frigid 
Puerile Stile, and taxes TTMAUS, a Cen- 
ſurer of others Faults, tho' blind to his own, 
as being full of it, tho' otherwiſe a learned po- 
lite ſublime Writer. He gives an Inſtance in 
his Encomium of Alexander the Great, M 
(ſays he) conquer d all Aſia in fewer Years than 
Iſocrates was compoſing bis Panegyric for making 
War on the Perfians. An excellent Compariſon 
truly of fo great a King with a Sophiſter ! But 
if that's good Argument, Timaus ! the Lace- 
demonians themſelves are not comparable to 
Hocrates in Valour and Virtue, They were full 


thirty Years beſieging Meſene, when tother 


ANNOTATIONS. 
OBS. IX, i HIS TI. subject requires plain ones: 


MA US, 
call'd likewiſe Epitimæus, and 
T2 NH, from cenſuring other 
Writers, was a Sicilian Hiſto- 
rian, whom Cicero ſtiles, Eru- 
ditiſjimum, & Rerum Copia & 
Sententiarumarietale abundan- 
tiſimum ; Cic. Orat. 2. 14. KA- 
PIN diſtinguiſhes between the 
Frigid and Puerile Stile thus — 
*© There are two Extremes to 
* be avoided with the utmoſt 
© Care, the Frigid Sale, and 
* the Boyiſ. The former ren 
« ders a Diſcourſe dry and in- 
« fipid, by a Languor and 
1% Flatneſs of Expreſſion : The 
« latter renders it ungrateful 
„ and ſhocking by a ſwelling 
« Loftineſs, and affected Am- 
« plification. Thoſe who uſe 
the frigid Stile, employ pom- 
„ pous Expreſſions when the 


C 


And they who affect the Sy- 
%% Stile, make uſe of low 
Expreſſions when the Matter 
requires the loftieſt. But our 
Language is become ſo mo- 
« deſt, ſo reſerv'd, and ſo ſcrus 
% pulous, that the Frigid Stile 
includes all ſuch Expreſſions 
* as are too ſtrong, or too 
« ſparkling; too bold and 
* hardy Metaphors, and fre- 
* quent Turns of Wit. And 
*© the Boyifþ Stile comprehends 
© Strokes of Humour, and 
% quaint Conceits upon ſerious 
Subjects; too looſe and heavy 
„ Repetitioos in thoſe Parts of 


* a Diſcourſe that ought to be 


© cloſe and conciſe; too violent 
« Exapperations, and too la- 
© borious Figures.” — M. Ra- 
pin. Vol. II. Reflexions ſur 
L' Eloguence. 
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took only ten to write their Panegyric. Hear 
likewiſe how he inſults the Athentans after their 
Defeat in Sicily --- Mercuryor Hermes, ſays he, 
to revenge the Abuſes of his Statues at Athens, 
puniſhed their Impiety with the total Deſtruc- 
tion of their Army; and what made it ap- 
pear to be Mercury was, that it was brought 
about purely by the Means of one Hermocrates, 
Son of Hermon, who in a long Series could 
trace his Family even to Hermes or Mercury. --- 
Tis a Wonder too, ſays LONGINUS, he had 
not foiſted in one Dion and Heraclides to have 
unking'd Dionyſius the Sicilian Tyrant, for his 
Impiety towards Dios and Heracles, that is, 
Jupiter and Hercules. But why do I tax Ti- 
maus, when ſublime XENOPHO N and di- 
vine PLATO, both Scholars of SOCRATES, 
ſometimes trifle too, and forget themſelves? The 
firſt, as well as Timæus, (becauſe xopy ſigni- 
fies the Pupil of the Eye as well as Virgin) 
calling the Pupils of the Eyes Virgins, when 
no Part of the human Body is the Seat of more 
Impudence. 


Oise K uvog d x IL. a. ver. 225 


For hence it is that Homer's Hero cries --- 
Vile Sot, How impudent ſtare your Dog*s Eyes ! 


PLATO too calls his Tabule Legum Monu- 
ments of Cypreſs, which is but a low Term to ex- 
preſs Eternity by. And how harſhand far-fetch'd 
ſounds this of his - As to the Walls, let em 
lie on the Ground and ſleep quietly, we'll not 
awake them? --- Nor much better is this of 


—— 


9 „ HERO- 
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HERODOTUS --- Beautiful Women are the 


Torments of our Eyes : Unleſs, to excuſe it, it be 
alledg'd that thoſe he makes ſpeak it are Barba- 
rians, and in their Cups. 

In SECTION V. he aſſerts theſe Faults to 
proceed from too immoderate a Deſire to in- 
vent new Ways of Expreſſion. And that as 
the Sublimity of Stile ariſes from a right Uſe of 
the Ornaments of Elocution, ſo theſe from an 
unſkilful and too bold an Abuſe of Hyperboles 
and other Rhetorical Decorations. 

In SECTION VI. he ſays, That to avoid 
theſe Faults, we muſt firſt get a true Notion of 
SUBLIMITY, which is no ſuch eaſy Matter. 


'H yup TW Ao wv Kpios oN ES! eig rex Eu- 
Teo emryewnpa, For CRITICISM, or an Ability 
to judge of Writings, is the laſt Child of long 
Experience. It may be therefore neceſlary, 
hints he, to look for a ſhorter Way, viz. by 
Precepts. And this he propoſes to do in the 
| ſeventh Section; with which I ſhall begin my 
next, and am, SIR, 


Your's &c. 


—— 


L ET T ER III. 


SIR, Holt, Feb. 14. 


UR Author, in SECTION VII. layin 

down theCharacteriſtic of SUBLIMITY, 
ſays, That as Nothing in Life is truly great, 
the Contempt of which is eſteem'd a great 
Thing, ſuch as of Wark, Dignity, Honour, 
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Power, and other Externals; for to a Wiſe 
Man Nothing can appear excellent, the De- 
ſpiſing of which implies a greater Degree of 
Excellency : Juſt ſo ought we to conſider of 
whatever ſeems Lofty *and SUBLIME in Ora- 
tory or Poetry, vis. Whether it is really fo, or 
only appears ſo from a noiſy and turgid Flow 
of Words ; which to deſpiſe is much more ex- 


cellent than to admire. 


Beſides, ſays he, Our 


Mind is naturally excited to the Attention of 
any thing truly Sublime, and is pleaſed as much 


to hear it, as to have invented it. 


If therefore 


at any time you ſhould meet with an Expreſ- 
fion in Appearance Grand and Lofty, which 


ANNOTATIONS. 


OBS. X. K HE A. B. of 

CAMBRAY 
jn his Dialogues of Eloquence 
gives much the ſame Characte- 
riſtic of True Oratory, as LON. 
GINUS does of Sablimity. His 
Word: are — © PLATO ſays 
an Oration is ſo far eloquent 
& as it affects the Hearer's 
% Mind. By this Rule you 
% may Judge certainly of any 
«© Difcourſe you hear. If an 
% Harangue leave you cold 
* and languid, and only amuſes 
« your Mind, inſtead of en- 
«*« lightening it; if it does not 
«« move your Heart and Paſ- 
* fions, however florid and 
* pompous it may be, it is not 
% truly Eloquent. TULLY 
* approves of Plato's Senti- 
* ments on this Point; and tells 
* us (Lib. 1.4. 5. and Lib. 11, 
F. 82.) that the whole Drift 
** and Force of a Diſcourſe 


* ſhould tend to move thoſe 
*« ſecret Springs of Action that 
% Nature has placed in the 
* Hearts of Men. Would you 
then conſult your own. Mind 
* to know whether thoſe you 
«© hear be truly Eloquent ? 
«© If they make a liveiy Im- 
“ preſſion upon you, and gain 
% yourA:tention and Aﬀent to 
* what they ſay ; if they move 
and ammate your Paſſions, 
ſo as to raiſe you above your- 
*« ſelf, you may be aſſured they 
are True Orators. But if 
* inſtead of affecting you thus, 
they only pleaſe or divert 
* you, and make you ad- 
* mire the Brightneſs of their 
* Thoughts, or the Beauty 
© and Propriety of their Lan- 
« guage, you may freely pro- 
«© nounce them to be meer De- 
© claimers.” === Stevenſon's 
Cambray's Dial. p. 64. 
doth 
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doth not immediately affect your Mind, but 
the more you think of it the meaner it ſeems ; 
be aſſured that Sentence belongs not to the Fa- 
mily of the Suhlimes, becauſe it pleaſes no longer 
than while rehears'd. For that which is truly 
Sublime irreſiſtibly forces Attention, and when 
once impreſs'd on the Mind, the more tis 
thought of the more it pleaſes, and the brighter 
it ſhines. Upon the Whole, call that truly 
Sublime, which univerſally pleaſcs all Perſons, 
in all Places, and at all Times. For none can 
doubt of that's being ſo, in Admiring and Ex- 
tolling which ſuch Numbers of different Na- 
tions, Cuſtoms, Opinions, and Interefts are 
unanimous. 

In SECTION VIII. fays LONGINUS, 
! There are FIVE FOUNTAINS or Prin- 
ciples of Sublimity; the Knowledge of which 
however will profit little, unleſs a Natural F/u- 
ency of Expreſſion be their common Sub/tra- 
tum, or Foundation. The Chiefeſt, and 


I. Is a happy Genius, or LOFTY CON- 
CEPTION of Things really grand. The 


ANNOTATIONS. 


OBS. XI.! F,ONGINUS 5. Magnificent Compoſition. He 


having firſt 
ſhewn, What Faults are con- 
trary to Sublimity, What Subli- 
mity itſelf is, and How it differs 
From the Swelling Stile, he pro- 
ceeds now to open to us the Five 
Fountainsfrom whence true Sub- 
limity has it's Riſe; viz. 1. A 
Lofty Conception. 2. A Capa- 
city of moving the Paſſions. z. 
The proper Management of Fi- 
gares. 4. Splendid Expreſſion, 


treats of the i in Section IX; 
but of the ſecond he ſays No- 
thing, unleſs what little we 
meet with in Section XV, re- 
—_— Paſſions for a ſepa- 
rate Treatiſe, which, if he 
ever wrote it, has periſh'd : In 
Section X VI, he begins to treat 
of the third Fountain; of the 


fourth in Section XXX; and of 


the /i in Section XXXIX. 


Sc. 
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II. Is a powerful CAPACITY OF MO- 
VING THE PASSIONS. --- Theſe two, ſays 
he, are Innate and Natural; but the reſt we 
draw from Art and Learning. The 
III. Is the PROPER MANAGEMENT 
OF FIGURES, which are either of Words or 
Sentences. The 

IV. Is a Grand and SPLENDID EX- 
PRESSION, which confiſts in a judicious 
Choice of Words, the Decorations of Tropes, 
and Variation of Diction. The 

V. As the Sum of all the reſt, is a Lofty and 
MAGNIFICENT COMPOSITION. 

We ſhall, ſays he, ſpeak to every Particular, 
after obſerving that CECILIUS has omitted 
the Second ; who, if he makes Sublimity and 
Moving the Paſſions the ſame Thing, is mighti- 
ly miſtaken : for there are many low abject 
Paſſions, far remote from SUBLIMITY, ſuch 
as, Pity, Grief, Fear ; and contrarily many 
Things Sublime, which have nothing to do 
with the Paſſions. Thus (to give one Inſtance 


out of a thouſand) HOMER very — 
ſays of the Giants, 


*Oocay ir Och pipoouy Dips abraę tr Occn 
II Io Ew, bv v62.v05 apCalos e tin. 


Odyſſ. A. ver. 314. 


On high Olympus, Offa's cumb rous Weight 
They thought to heave firſt, then to rear on Oſſa 
Mount Pelion Foreſt-crown'd- And thence ſcale Heav'n. 


And, what's ſtill more lofty and grand, adds, 


Kal vd if le Purear--- nd certainly had dont, &c. 
PANE- 
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PANEGYRIC likewiſe, and other Orations 
adapted to ſet forth Pomp and Shew, tho' they 
may abound in Magnificence and Sublimity, 
touch not upon the Paſſions; hence it comes to 
paſs that many, who excell in Moving the Paſ- 

ions can do little in Panegyric, and the con- 
trary. But if CECILIUS has omitted it, as 
thinking Moving the Paſſions to have no Re- 
lation to Sublimity, he's ſtill further from the 
Mark. For doubtleſs in Diſcourſe nothing can 
be loftier or of greater Force, than in it's pro- 
per Place towarm the Affections: It inſpires the 


Mind as it were, and conveys it into the ve 
Height of SUBLIMITY. I am, SIR, 


Your's, &c. 


„ 


LETTER IV. 


_— — — 


SIR. Hole, March 20. 
OUR not forbidding me to proceed, 


brings me to SECTION IX. in which 
our famous Critic treats of 


THE LOFTINESS OF CONCEPTION, 


And ſays, That tho' it is the Gift of Nature, 
and not of Art; yet to attain and retain it, we 
muſt ſtrive as much as lies in us to keep up and 
cheriſh Magnanimity : Becauſe vd romrν v©- 
peyzroPpoouuns , This Part of Subli- 
mity is nothing but the Reflection or Eccho of 
Greatneſs 
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Greatneſs of Mind or m Magnanimity. For, 
ſays he, tis impoſſible for ſuch, who thro' the 
whole Courſe of their Life, have been uſed to 
a low and mean way of Thinking, to write 
any thing ſo Sublime as to convey a laſting 
Pleaſure and Admiration to all Poſterity. — 
And hence it is that ſuch Sentences as are reall 
grand andlofty have chiefly proceeded e 0c 
as have been remarkable for Greatneſs of Soul. 
Thus ALEXANDER's Anſwer in Plutarch 
to PARMENIO, ſaying --- I would accept 
* of ſuch Terms, were 1 Alexander,” --- when 
Darius offer d his Daughter and half Perſia for 
Peace - And ſo would l, if T were Parmenio;”-- 
® eaſily diſtinguiſh'd the Magnanimous Spirit of 


ANNOTATIONS. 
URCritic ob- 


OBS. XII. * 
ſerves here, 


that the ſullen Silence of Ajax, 
upon meeting Uly//zs in the E- 
ly/ian Fields, ſhew'd more Mag- 
nanimity of Spirit, and had 


Ila folo fixes oculos aver/a tenebat, &c. 
Diſdainfully ſhe look'd ; 


more Sublimity in it, than all 
the Words that could poſſibly 
have been ſpoken by him. See 
Hom. Odyſf. >. ver. 561. Vir- 
gil has imitated this in Dido's 
Behaviour there to AZneas — 

En. 6. 


then turning round, 


But fix d her Eyes unmov'd upon the Ground: 
And what he ſays, and ſwears, regards no more, 
Than the deaf Rocks, when the loud Billows roar, 
But whirl'd away, to ſhun his hateſul Sight, 


Hid in the Foreſt, and the Shades of Night. 


OBS. XIII. » FTER theſe 

Words of 
Alexander, there's a ſecond great 
Gap in the MSS. ſuppos'd to 
be no leſs than eight Leaves. 


Mr. Pearce here likewiſe gives 


us two more Inſtances of Mag- 
nanimity of Expreſſion, the firſt 
the ſublime Defence of Scaurus, 


in Quint. Init, 5. 12. Quintus 


Dryden. 


Varius Sucronenfis ait Amilium 
Scaurum Rempublicam P. R. pro- 
didiſſe; AEmilius Scaurus negat: 
The other of {þhicrates, who 
aſk' d his Accuſer Ar:ifophanes, 
An is accepta Pecunia Rempub- 
licam proditurus efſet * upon 
whoſe anſwering, Ne; ſays J- 
phicrates, Quad igitur Tu non 


Feciſſes, Ego feci ? 
that 
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that enterpriſing King from that of Parmenio's, 
In like manner HOMER's Loftineſs will ap- 
pear, from his Deſcription of the Goddeſs Di 
cord, II. d. ver. 443. 

Oupary litik: xen, x3 677k xn Balve. 
Her Head reach'd Head' n, as on the Earth ſhe march d. 
Which prodigious Height from Earth to Heaven 
ſeems rather the Poet's Height than the God- 
deſs's. How unlike this is that Deſcription 
of the Goddeſs Sorrow in HESIOD, if the 
Poem be his, v:Sz. | 


Tix & is ptr gu pu C boy —Scüt. Herc. ver. 267. 


And from ber Noſtrils Snot and Sni vel flow. 


A Repreſentation not ſo Dolorous, as Odious 
and Diſtaſteful; but (Heaven!) in Things rela- 
ting to the Gods, how nobly doth tother riſe ? 


"Dover & nepos dg cernp Lr ö Du 

He- ir oxoni7y, Nucow! ini ovorae mole, = 

Togo inipworxeo: Yew hyxirs d. II. 4. 770. 
As far as one, who views the purpled Ocean, 
Can from a Beacon ſee ; ſo far at once 

| Stretch'd thro the Air the Prancers of the Gods. 


He * meaſures their Steps by the very Breadth 
of the World. At which magnificent Hyper- 


| f bole, 
ANNOTATIONS. 


OBS: XIV. Z71RGIL fays the Goddeſs Fame, as Homer 
as much of does of Diſcora. 


Ingreditury ; ſolo, & Caput inter Nubila condit. En. 4. 177. 
Nor is our Solomon leſs ſublime, OBS.XV.? R. Pearce 
Thin AlmightyWord touched the | here jultly 
Heawen,but it ſtood on the Earth, obſerves, that Longrnus, in his 
Wiſd. Sol. Xviii. 15, 16. Reflection on this ſublime In- 

D flauce 
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bole, who can forbear crying out — Should the 


Horſes of the Gods take but other Stretch, they'd 
not find Room enough in the whole World to do 
if? Nor are his Images leſs grand, when he 
deſcribes the Battles of the God II. 9. ver. 388. 


> 1 7 ; , > , 
Aud J Lanny [EY GHG Sperròs, SD e. 


The mighty Heav' us reſound, Olympus beo. 


And again in II. u. ver. 61. 
Eden & brircgher d zig Aldurebs, 


Azioas F *X Jas GAT), 2 le, un 08 EMET 


T aizy avag2n eie Ilogaudzuw kv, 


Cixic d Innroios H ,DMν, vel n, 
Dias, ivgdirr, TH Te cuν,].⁰ Deo rig. 


Grim Pluto, Ruler of th Infernal Regions, 
Leap'd from his Throne, andi ſtartling at Deſtruction, 
Roar'd horribly, left Neptune o'er his Head 
Should burſt the Earth aſunder, and diſcover 

His Gloomy Court, dreadful to Gods and Men. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


ſtance of Homer, has even out- 


done Homer himſelf in Subli- 


mity. Homer ſays only that 


the Horſes of the Gods at one 
Leap cut thro' the Air as far as 
a Man could ſee in a clear Sky, 
but Longinus's Horſes ſtretch at 


once croſs the whole World. 


OBS. XVI. 9 YR GIL imi- 

tates this Paſ- 
ſage of Homer, in An. 8. ver. 
24.5;-butthen it is by way ofS7- 
mile, which ſome what flattens it. 


Non focus, ac fi qua penitus Vi Terra dehiſcens, &c. 


So the pent Vapours with a rumbling Sound 

Heave from below ; and rend the hollow Ground : 

A ſounding Flaw ſucceeds: And from on high, 

The Gods, with Hate, behold the nether Sky: 

The Ghoſts repine at violated Night ; | 
And curſe th* invading Sun; and ficken at the Sight. 


D. yaer. 
Don't 
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Don't you ſee here the Earth ready to be re- 
mov'd from her Foundations, the Infernal Re- 
gions laid open, and in a Word the whole Fa- 
bric of the Univerſe unhing'd and ready to 
burſt aſunder; Heaven, Hell, Gods, Men, all 
mingled in the Fright, and equally Concern din 
the Dangers? Terrible indeed! but, unleſs 
meant Allegorically, altogether impious and in- 
decent. For HOMER, while he endeavours 
to make his Heroes Gods, ſeems deſignedly to 
degrade the Nature of the Gods to the Low 
Condition of Men, or Worſe, by recounting 
their Wounds, Quarrels, Sufferings, Fears, 
Chains, and other Misfortunes : ' Becauſe to us 
Mortals, Death is a ſure Refuge from Afflicti- 
ons, which to Immortals, by reaſon of their 
Nature, muſt be infinite. How much more 
excellent then are ſuch of his Deſcriptions, 
Where 'A GOD is repreſented ſuch as he really 
1s, 1 Great, Glorious, and abſolutely Perfect 
Being, as in II. v. ver. 18. | 


ati F Seen fang, (x) VA" 

Tlogoiy ur abarsrogs Teguduu®: ie. 

The Mountains trembled, and the Groves ador'd 
Th* Immortal Footſteps of Approaching Neptune. 


And again in ver, 27, 
By F SN ers abr G r 2 x1 TE vir a 
IIarrober ix SUA, £3 yywirow dvaxic. 
Tibocvν 0% YJanaoou Mare Tu N airomo. 


While oer the Deep he drives; the IVhales arcund, 
Pleas'd at his Preſence, dance and own their God; 
I he joyful Waves divide; the Horſes fly, 

9 2 Ile 
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Hie proceeds next to mention our MOSES 
to Advantage, which Paſlage (as 'tis ſhort and 
remarkable) I beg leave to Weta in his 
Own Words | 

Tatrn x) 6 bots decuabi rns, Sy 5 Tvxor "Ame, mud 
TW Ts eln Wia Katz Tw atiay iywpor, xatipos, ive; 
„ Ty tion f Twy viuwr, ** Eimm & On, el“ Ti; 
ele do ps, g iy yooJw yh, Ky ſiyin ro. 

And with the ſame Loftineſs of Spirit did the Law- 
giver of the Jews, a Man of no common Genius, con- 
ceive and expreſs the Power of a Deity, according to 
his high Dignity, writing thus in the Beginning of his 
Laws——*< God faid (ſays be) What? — Let 
*© there be Light, and there was Light. Let the 
* Earth be made, and it was made. 25 


Ill give one Inſtance more out of HOMER, 
ſays Longinus, for our Imitation, and that is, 
Sublimity of Expreſſion put into the Mouth of a 
Magnanimous Hero. The Poet feigns a ſudden 
Dacknel ſpread o'er the Heavens in the Day- 
time, which put a Stop to the Grecians fight- 
ing, and brings in Ajax at his Wit's ends, ex- 
claiming thus. 9. Ver. 64 LL 

Ziv mate, aa ov vom uns is. vias Axaign, 
Tore & alben, gs & e@0anuoirw i D 

Ey 0: Sale oAzooov | 

_ Almighty Jove! Free but thy Grecian Sons 

From this bewilder'd Darkneſs, —Give us Light — 

Let me but ſee my Way. — And flay me then |! 


Here indeed is a true Ha, or Moving the 
Paſſions according to Propriety, Ajax, when 
In 
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in the utmoſt Extremity, doth not beg for 
Life; too mean a Requeſt for ſo great an Hero: 
All he aſks, is a Power to diſplay his Fortitude : 
He contemns the Danger he may be expos'd 
to by it; Give him but Light, Let him but ſee 
his Way, And let even Jupiter himſelf be his 
Antagoniſt, 2 | 
LONGINUS concludes this Section with 
obſerving that the ODYSSES, which Homer 
writ in his Decline of Life, has little or no- 
thing of that Magnanimous Sublimity, which 
is frequently to be met with in the /L TAD, 
Which was wrote in the Bloom and Vigour of 
his Days: Not but that ſame of his Deſcrip- 
tions of Storms, his Fable of the Cyclops, and 
ſome other Repreſentations in his ODYSSES 
are very excellent : However, far otherwiſe are 
his Folus's bladdering up the Winds, Circe's 
turning Ulyſſes's Friends into Swine (whom 
2 Ol LUS merrily {tiles xoipidi XA&ﬀ%tov|a, 
ſhrieking Pigs) with Jupiter's being fed by 
Doves, Ulyſſes faſting ten Days after he was 
caſt away, and other Inconſiſtencies in killing 
Penelope s Sweethearts, In ſhort, ſays he, Ho- 
mer in the Odyſſes may be compared to the 
ſetting Sun, who, tho it abates of its Heat, 
retains ſtill the ſame Magnitude. And tho' 
theſe Narrations were the Effects of old Age, 
yet remember 'twas the oldAgeot an HOMER. 


Tam, SIR, &c. 


LETTER 
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LETT * 


—— 


7 


S.1R.:. 22 April 27. 
N SECTION X. our Critic attempts to ſhew, 
beſides Loftineſs of Conception, that, in De- 
ſcriptions of any Kind, a Judicicus Collection 
of the principal Effects and ſtrongeſt concomi- 
tant Circumſtances, ranged in their proper Or- 
der, hath a wonderful and potent Influence on 
the Mind of a Reader; and as ſuch is alſo a 
Cauſe of Sublimity. He gives, for his firſt In- 
ſtance, the following Love- Ode of SAPPHO 5 
which (as it is a Fragment of great Reputation, 
among the Poers and Critics, and preſerv'd only 
here) I beg leave to tranſcribe in the Original, 
in the Laces of CATULLUS, and in Mr. 
PHIL LIPS's Engliſh; all three being writ 
with the ſame Elegance and Sullimity, as far as 
the Genius of each Language will permit. We 
are, SIR, then to. ſuppoſe it ſpoken in the 
Perſon of a Lover fitting by his Miſtreſs—, 


The GREEK by SAPPHO, Anno ante 
CHRISTUM 310. 


Q Aera 10 xO. 108 969 0 
„ r Lo 5 / ' ö 
Emwppry whe, 0545 Barrio» Tos 
"IGare, X; WA&GTIOY Ad t 


Kai yihais liabe To [40k Tay 
Kg w Fileow inloaci. 
25 yap ed t, Proxius K Owvas 
Oude ir tix 
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"AMZ xappiy yawoor Hays Mulw & 


AuTixa xow ve UTI Ie 
Omnnereoow 3 ad cen, inigop- 
Cevor & axui” 
Ka idews Y Ne xterai, Tex 0 
I1zoy ayers, XAwpoTega de Wolcg 
Exif. Telvcxny o& Niyw r 
Oaivoppay anc. 


The LATIN by CATULLUS, Anno ante 
CHRISTUM 47. 


L LE mi par eſſe Deo videtur, 
Ille, ſi fas eſt, ſuperare Divos, 
Qui ſedens adverſus identidem Te, 
es Spectat & audit 


Dulce ridentem; miſero quod omnes 

Eripit ſenſus mihi: nam ſimul Te, 

Leſbia, aſpexi, nihil eſt ſuper mi 

| Quod loquar amens. 


Lingua ſed torpet, tenuis ſub artus 

. Flamma dimanat ; ſonitu ſuopte 

Tinniunt aures, gemina & teguntur 
Lumina nocte. 


Manat & ſudor gelidus; tremorque 

Occupat totum; velut herbæ pallent 

Ora; ſpirandi neque compos, Orco 
Proxime credor. 


2 
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The EN GLISH by Mr. PHIL LIPS, 
Anno Dom. 1711. 


LEST as th Immortal Gods is he, 
The Youth, who fondly fits by thee, © 
And hears and ſees thee all the while 
Softly ſpeak, and fweetly ſmile. 


*T was this depriv'd my Soul of Reſt, 
And rais'd ſuch Tumults in my Breaſt , 
For while I gaz'd, in Tranſport toſt, 

My Breath was gone, my Voice was loſt ? 


My Boſom glow'd;, the ſubtle Flame 
Run quick through all my vital Frame 
O'er my dim Eyes a Darkneſs bung; 
My Ears with hollow Murmurs rung. 


In dewy Damps my Limbs were child; 
My Blood with gentle Horrors tbrilld; 
My feeble Pulſe forgot to play; 

J Fainted, Sunk, and Dy'd away. 


Here, ſays LONGINUS, are collected from 
all Sides the uſual Conſequences that the Paſſion 
of Love has both on the Mind and Body. But 
where pray is the Sublimity? Where | Why 
in as much as the Poet has choſe none but 
the principal and ſtrongeſt Circumſtances; all 
which ſhe has ranged together and ſtretch'd to 
their very Height. Here's Soul, Body, Ears, 
Tongue, Eyes, Countenance, all faultering and 
ready to leave their proper Stations. The Lover, 
thro' oppoſite Perturbations, is at one and the 

| ſame 
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fame time enflam'd and chill'd, ſenſible and 
ſenſeleſs, enliven'd and fainting even to Death. 
All whichCircumſtances, notwithſtanding their 
ſeeming Repugnancy to each other, being an 
exxct Copy of Nature, and often found in the 
Phrenſies of Love, convey this Ode to the very 
Height of Sublimity. | 

IN like Manner HOMER in deſcribing 
Tempeſis always heaps together the mot terible 
Circumſtances imaginable. But ARISTAEUS 
PROCONNESIUS, Author of Arimaſyia, 
is in this reſpe& rather florid than ſublime, 
where he ſays 


Oay pup nur g Tate, &c. 

Oft has my Mind been with Amazement Arid, 
That Men ſhould chuſe to dwell on watry Waves, 

So far remote from Land : Unhappy Race, 
What Labours they endure ! Their Eyes on Stars, 
Their Hearts on Waters fix*d : Their Vows they pay 
With lift up Hands, ſtill ſpetoing as they pray. 


How unlike this is HOMER's Deſcription of 
a Tempeſt in I. o. ver. 624. to which the 
Poet compares Hector aſſiſted by Jupiter ? 
Thus — 


r EY & + LESS we dre XU 40 Jon &y vn n 
Ade gor br viÞiu, avmorpiPis, n d Te D%47% 


ANNOTATIONS. 


OBS. XVII. NOmpare this wer with Virgil's in Zn. 1: 
Storm of Ho- ver. 88. | 


Incubucre Mari, totiumgue a Sedibus i imis 
Una Euru/que Notuſque ruunt, &c.— 


And with the ſublime Tempeſt of the 9 Pſalm cvii. 2 25. 
Ec. 


E An 
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An brergupbn, avipoo c Juv amr 
Irie iubetperar Texesst d Te Oeires verb r 
Ae Tur y UT ix Yavaroo Pigorrai 


On em he fell, like a Tempeſtuous Storm 

Rous'd up by boiſterous Winds; which, Waves oer NWuves 
Whirling, and roaring dreadfully, deſcends : 
While in fierce Eddies rolls the frothy Ship; 

The Sails all torn, th' Afrighted Mariners, 

Aghaſt, within Death's Jaws are hurl'd along. 


Upon which * ARATUS has meanly thought 
to refine thus : 


OXiyor 3 Fic EVN d tux. 


But a thin Piece of Wood ſaves em from Death. 


Low indeed in reſpect to the Terrour H O- 
MER every where raiſes, In tranſlating 
which, I have endeavour'd to imitate that 
Horrour, which, as LONGINUS obſerves, the 
Original in every Verſe inculcaies over and over; 
the very Sound of the Syllables livelily repre- 
ſenting the foaming Surges and Daſhing of the 
Waves into and over the Ship. Beſides which, 


ANNOTATIONS. 


OBS.XVIII.* 4 RATUS was 


which Longinus here mentions. 
a Greek Poet, 


whoſe Book of Phenomena Ci- 
cero and others tranſlated into 
Latin Verſe, SA PPHO was 
a Leſbian Poeteſs, the Inventreſs 
of Sapphic Verſes, of whoſe 
Works ſcarce any thing remains 
but the foregoing Ode. One 
ARISTAUS PROCONNE- 
SI is the ſuppes'd Author 
of the Poem call'd 4rimaſpia, 


As to Homer, who is ſuppos'd 
to be born 1034 Years before 
Chriſt, Head Soo, Anacreon 
532, Herodotus 482, Thucydides 
429, Xenophon 387, Demoſthenes 
356, Theophraſfius 311, Ariſto- 
tle 384, Cicero 103, Moſes, 
and Zoilus, where their Names 
occur, they all are fo well 
known, as to want no Anno- 


tations, 
the 
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the Poet, to ſhew the dreadful Perplexity the 
Sailors were in, violently wreſts the Verſe, in 
his ur” & Yavzrouo, by joining two Prepoſiti- 
ons contrary to their Nature ; and at laſt as 
beautifully ſhews the Rapidity of the Tempeſt 
and the Vehemence of their Perplexity both in 
the Sound and Senſe of his — d E YJavxrouo 
Peparrau, Tentavi imitari, fateor ; ſed vim 
tantorum Verborum pauci, quos aquus amavit 
Jupiter, poſſunt aſſegui. I am, SIR, 


Your 25 3 &c. 


ks. 4 . . p_ N — * ——_ + - - o A 2 - p 
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LRT TEN VI. 
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SIX. - Holt, May 10. 
* O U may perhaps have thought in my 
former Letters, that I have ſometimes 
dwelt too long on ſome particular Sections; I 
ſhall endeavour therefore to make amends in 
this, and the reſt, by lightly paſſing over ſuch 

as are leſs remarkable. | 

IN SECTIONS XI. and XII. Long:- 
nus treats of what Rhetoricians call Ampliſy- 
ing, and ſhews that it is a Virtue in Stile no 
longer than while join'd with Sub{imity: Which 
two differ, ſays he, from each other in this--- 
Sublimity conſiſts in the Loftineſs of Senti- 
ments, Amplification in their Quantity and 
Number. See CLIMAX and INCREMEN- 
TUM in Bok 1.---Hence he proceeds to ſhew 
E 2 the 
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the Difference between DEMOSTHENES 
and CICERO, declaring each of'em to be highly 
fublime in their Way. Cicero, lays he (el g 
1 g ENU EQtira; Ti ywWAKEw, Vue Gre- 
cians may be all:w'd to know any Thing of Latin 
Writers) differs in Sublimity from Demoſthenes 
in this. Demoſthenes is ſublime in the conciſe 
| cloſe Way, but Cicero in the diffuſive. De- 
moſthenes's Talent of Sublimity conſiſts in ſtrong 
Exaggerations and forcible warmPaſſions, where 
tis neceſſary on all Sides to move the Auditory : 
But Ciceros Talent lies in an extenfive Ampliſy- 
ing, where tis proper to ſmooth and mollify; 
a Stile well adapted and fitted for Deſcriptions, 
Addreſſes, Narrations, Hiſtory, Natural Fhi- 
loſophy, and mot other Things in the DENG 
frative Way. 

AND in SECTIONS XIII. and XIV. . 
adviſes from PLATO all thoſe who would 
write ſub/:mely, to imitate, as far as lies in em, 
ſuch Writers as have excel? d in their Way, and 
who have confeſſedly on all hands been allow'd 
- to be great Men ; for Inſtance, PLATO in 
Philoſophy, H MER in Poe: ry; in Oratory 
DEMOSTHEN ES, and THUCYDIDES 
in tory. Old HESIOD aſſures us this E. 
mulation 1 is good ---- 


Avyaln 7b eis 70s BeoToios. Op. & Dies, VEr, 24. 


When Mortals ſtrive Pexcel in Virtue's Ways, 
T be glorious Strife deſerves immortal Praiſe, 


Thus HERO DOT US, STESICHORUS, 
ANTILOCHUS, and PLATO, have fre- 
quently imitated HOMER, as AMMONIUS 

7 has 
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has ſhewn. And when you have done your 
beſt, ſays LONGINUS, ſay thus to yourſelf--- 
Had Homer teen this, what would he have 
thought of it — How would this have paſs'd 
with Plato or Demoſthenes, or, if Matter of 
Hiſtory, with Thucyd:des ?*—Such an imagina- 
ry Tribunal will be enough to make a prudent 
Writer look about him : and how much leſs 
cautious pray, ſays he, ought an Author to be, 
who hopes to have all Poſterity for his Judges ? 

HE proceeds, in SECTION XV. to ipeak 
weg! Þay]acix;, of VISION, which he deſcribes 
to be a Repreſentation of Things ſo much to 
the Lite, as to affect a Reader's Fancy as much 
as if he had ſeen em tranſacted. This in Poe- 
try uſually confiſts in raiſing Terrour, in Ora- 
tor y in livelily deſcribing a Thing, as tho' it 
were then done: (See the Figure HYPOTY- 
POSIS in Book I.) Both conſpire in an em- 
phatical 


MOVING OF THE PASSIONS. 
Thus EURIPIDES in his Oreſtes, ver. 255. 


T. — * / . GS 7 
Q Anreę, ix Ot" jun Mie [h0b 
8 , , 
Tas aiuatwt?; XK Jeaxortugi; x9ogas- 
T 
Adra. Yup, GuT% WAnoio Jewoxeoi 4. 


O Mother, prithee, puſh not — puſh not on me — 
T hoſe bloody-looking ſnaky-headed Hags. , 
For here, ſee here, they're here, they're ruſhing tow'rdsme! 


And again in his [ph:genza, ver, 408. 


O A, Ane pur wor Puyw 3 
Woe's me, they'll kill me, whither ſhall I flee ? 
. Where, 
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Where, tho' the Poet brings not the Furies on 
the Stage, yet his Repreſentation of em ſeems 
to ſtrike the Fancy as livelily as tho' they had 
been preſent. But indeed EURIPIDES has 
a peculiar happy Turn in his Management of 
the Paſſions, particularly Midneſs and Love. 

ASCHYLUS likewiſe has many bold Flights 
of this kind. And SOPHOCLES alſo, as in 
his Repreſentation of dying Oedipus burying 
himſelf alive in a prodigious Tempeſt, and the 
Apparition of Achilles on his own Grave to the 
Greeks juſt about to depart. Nor is any of 
em loftier than SLIMONIDES. But Inſtances 
out of all theſe, ſays he, as there'd be no End 
of producing them, I omit. He concludes in 
theſe Words, Tooaury reg! 100 relle rag voyoes 
ddl, 2 ro le ahh ., nee 
pemoewe, 4 Pavlagias & TOYEVVWphEVAY ανοονjẽjĩ, SO 
much concerning LOFTINESS OF CON- 
CEPTION which, J have ſhewn, is obtain'd 
either from Magnanimity of Thought, or a 
Judicious Collection of principal Circumſtances, 

or Amplifying, or Imitation, or lively Repre- 
ſentation, 


ANNOTATIONS, 


OBS. XIX. E URIPIDES, ris Auctoribus preferunt. EU- 


SCH. LUS 
and SOPHOCLES, who flou- 
ri/ſh'd about 460 Years before 
Chriſt, are well known from 
their Works. SIMONIDES 
was a celebrrated Poet of the 
Iſland Ceos, whom Quintilian 
praiſes, Inft. 10. 1. thus, Pre- 
eipua ejus in commovenda Miſe- 
ratione Virtus, ut guidam in hac 
eum Parte omnibus ejuſdem Ope- 


POLI S was an Athenian Co- 
mic Poet, of whom we have 


Nothing left but his Name, 
OBS. XX." HERE are 
a few Words 


wanting in the Original at“ * 
which Mr. Pearce thinks ought 
to be ſupplied, as in this Ver- 
ſion. 


IN 
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IN SECTION XVI. he paſſes to his third 
Fountain of Sublimity, viz. ; | 


THE PROPER MANAGEMENT OF 
FIGURES. 


But, as the Figures that may be made uſe of 
in Diſcourſe are almoſt innumerable, he pur- 
poſes to treat only of a few of the chief, being 


ſuch as contribute moſt towards Sublimity. And 


here he mentions APOSTROPHE or Addreſs. 
An Apoſtrophe is when an Author in ſome 
Commotion turns himſelf from his main Sub- 
jet, and addreſſes on all ſides, big. to the 
Heavens, Earth, Rocks, Foreſts, Things ſen- 
fable, inſenſible, and what not? 


APOSTROPHE. turns off to make Addreſs : 
She lives] How ſhall I, Heav'ns, my Thanks expreſs ? 


LONGINUS mentions here an Oath of DE- 


MOSTHENES as a ſublime Apoſtrophe, 2x 
ECW r Hag ers, g u rg ev Mapa Y 
KivGuveuo avlas, Ye have not acted WYONg ; No, 
T1 fwear it by thoſe mighty Chiefs that fell at 
Marathon. Where he compliments his An- 
ceſtors as Gods in ſwearing by 'em. But ob- 
ſerve, ſays our Critic, tis not every filly Oath 
that's ſo ſublime, for this of EUPOLIS is 
quite flat, W 


Ma vun Maga T1, NY lx, | 
T1 fwear it by my Marathonian Fight. 


I DARE fay, SIR, you'll excuſe me, if 
for the future, inſtead of LONGINUS's In- 
ſtances out of the Ancients, I ſhould produce 
Examples from a Modern Author equally Sub- 


lime. 
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lime. For, indeed, ſuch to me appear the Paſ- 
ſages that I ſhall tranſcribe from Mr. F AMES 
THOMSON on the Seaſons, viz. Spring, 
Summer, Autumn, Winter ; late Pieces of Poe- 
try, which, according to LONGINUS's Cri- 
terion of S ublimity, have upon a repeated Pe- 
ruſal irreſiſtably forced myAttention and laſting 
Admiration. [N. B. They are taken * bis 


firſt Edition.] 


The following ſublime APOSTROPHES 
are his. 


The firſt in Praiſe of Agriculture. After 
having deſcribed the preparative Effects of the 
Spring, and Labours of the Huſbandman in 
plowing, ſowing, harrowing, &c.—he ſays — 


BE gracious, HEAV*N ! for now laborious Man 
Has 7m his Due. Ye foſtering Breezes, blow ! 
Ye ſoftening Dews, ye tender Showers, deſcend ! 
And temper all, thou world-reviving Sun, 

Into the perfect Tear] Nor, ye who live 

In Luxury and Eaſe, in Pomp and Pride, 

Think theſe loſt Themes unworthy of your Ear. 
was ſuch as theſe the Rural MAR O ſung 
To the full RO MAN Court, in all it's Height 
Of Elegance and Taſte. The ſacred Plow 
Employ'd the Kings and Fathers of Mankind, 

In ancient Times. And ſome with whom compar d 
You're but the Beings of a Summer's Day, 

Have beld the Scale of Fuſtice, ſhook the Lance 
Of mighty War, then with deſcending Hand, 
Unus'd to little Delicacies, ſeiz'd 

Ti Be "_ and Wi independent liv'd. 


Spring, ver. 48. 
"The 
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The next to the Supreme Being, as the Soul 
of Vegetation --- 


HAIL, MIGHTY BEING UN ERSA SOUL. 

Of Heav'n and Earth ! ESSENTIAL PRESENCE, 
hail | 

To THEE I bend the Knee; to THEE my Thoughts 

Continual climb; who, with a Maſter-Hand, 

Haſt the great Whole into Perfection touch'd. 

By T. HEE, the various vegetative Tribes, 

IWrap'd in @ filmy Net, and clad with Leaves, - 

Draw the live Xther, and imbibe the Dew. 

By THEE, &c.- ee ver. 509. 


His next is in ts a vrchabls 
Diet, and deſcribing the Cruelty of feeding on 
Animals--- 

- — — - Shall MAN, fair Form t 
W. Þo wears ſtveet Smiles, and looks ere on Heav' n, 
E'er ſloop to mingle with the prowling Herd, FA 
And dip his Tongue in Blood ?—— Alas] ye Flocks, 
What have ye done ? ye peaceful People, what, 
To merit Death? You, who have giv'n us Milk 
In luſcious Streams, and lent us your own Coat 

Againſt the Winter's Cold? whoſe Uſe efulneſs 

In living only lies. And the plain Ox, 
That harmleſs, honeſt, guileleſs Animal, 
In what has he offended? He, whoſe 7 ut 
Patient, and ever-ready, clothes the Fields 
With all the Pomp of Harveſt ; ſhall he bleed, 
And wreſtling groan beneath the cruel Hands 
Even of the Clowns be feeds ? Spring, ver. 402. 
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Another to Light, while he deſcribes the 
Sun riſing --- . 


BUT yonder comes the powerful King of Day, 
Rejoicing in the Eaſt, —and burniſh'd plays 

OnRocks, andHills, andT owers, and wandering Streams, 
High-gleaming from afar. Prime chearer Light 
Of all material Beings firſt, and beſt ! 

Efflux divine] Nature's reſplendent Robe 

Without whoſe veſting Beauty all were wrap'd 

In uneſſential Gloom, &c. Summer, ver. 80, 


Another to the chief Archite&t--- 


HOW fhall I then attempt to ſing of Him, 

Whoſe fingle Smile has, from the firſt of Time, 

Fill d, overflawing, all thoſe Lamps of Heav'n, 

That beam for ever thro the boundleſs Sky? 

But ſhould he hide his Face, th aſtoniſh'd Sun, 

And all ti extinguiſb d Stars, would looſening reel 

Wide from their Spheres, and Chaos come again, 
And yet was every faultering Tongue of Man, 

Almighty Poet! /ilent in thy Praiſe , 

T hy matchleſs Works in each exalted Line, 

And all the full harmonic Univerſe, 

Would vocal, or expreſſive, thee atteſt, 

The Cauſe, the * and the End of all. 


Summer, ver. 177. 


Another to Huſbandmen, recommending 
Charity i in Harveſt --- 


BEHIND the Maſter walks, builds up the Shocks ; 
And, conſcious, glancing oft this Way and that 
His fees He, feels bis Heart heave with 7. 


The 
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The Gleaners ſpread around, and here and there, 
Spike after Spike, their ſparing Harveſt pick. 
Be not too narrow, Huſbandmen ! but fling 
From the full Sheaf, with charitable Stealth, 
The liberal Handful. Think, oh ! grateful, think |! 
How good the God of Harveſt is to you ; 
Who pours Abundance &er your flowing Fields; 
While theſe unhappy Partners of your Kind 
Wide-bover round you, like the Fowls of Heav'n, 
And aſe their humble Dole. The various Turns 
Of Fortune ponder ;, that your Sons may want 
What now with hard Reluftance, faint, ye give. 

| Autumn, ver. 174- 


The next to the Almighty, a Prayer worthy 
a Rational Creature ! --- 


FATHER of Light and Life! thou Good ſupreme |! 
O teach me what is good ! teach me thyſelf ! 
Save me from Folly, Vanity, and Vice, 
From every low purſuit ! and feed my Soul 
With Knowledge, conſcious Peace, and Virtue pure, 
Sacred, ſubſtantial, never-fading Bliſs ! 

Winter, ver. 199. 


The laſt I ſhall produce, is his Addreſs to 
Infidels concerning the Soul of the great Sir 
ISAAC NEWT ON, departed --- 


AND you, ye hopeleſs gloomy-minded' Tribe! 
You who, unconſcious of thoſe nobler Flights 
That reach impatient at immortal Life, 
Againſt the prime endearing Privilege 

2 Being dare contend, ſay, can a Soul 


F 2 of 
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Of ſuch extenſive, deep, tremendous Powers, 
Enlarging fill, be but a finer Breath 

Of Spirits dancing thro" their T bes a while, 
And then for ever loſe in vacant Air! Ver. 163, 
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E* S T by my laſt, you ſhould think I wan- 
der too far from my - Author, | AUF re- 
turn---- 

LONGINUS in SECTION XVII. ſays 
that Figures and Sublimity ſtand mutually in 
need of Peach other, and hints that it is not the 
bare Uſe of Figures that can cauſe Sublimity in 
Stile, but the proper Management of them. 
Becauſe Figures may be imperfect various ye 


FIGURES, unnat'ral, ſenſeleſs, too · fine · ſpun, 
Over-adorn'd, affected, copious, un. 


IN SECTION XVIII. he treats of ERO- 
TESIS, or Interrogation, a Figure very uſeful 
to fix the Attention of our Auditors. 


Mr. THOMSON has very Sublime Ones. 


Thus he. aſcribes the various Inſtinct in Ani- 
mals to Divine Providence: — 


WHAT is this MIGHT Y BREATH, ye Ge ſay, 
Fed, in a Language rather felt. than bear, 
J 4 oh Infrufis 
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Inſtructs the Fowls of Heav'n; and thro their Breaſts 
Theſe Arts of Love diffuſes ? — What ? but GOD! 
Inſpiring GOD ! who boundleſs Spirit all, 
And unremitting Energy, pervades, 
Subſiſts, adjuſts, and agitates the Whole. 
He ceaſeleſs works alone, and yet alone 
Seems not to work, ſo exquiſitely fram'd 
1s this bs CO amazing Scene of Things. 
Spring, ver, 796. 


And thus the Perpetuity, and Unchange- 
ableneſs of the Heavenly Bodies--- 


WITH what a perfect World-revolving Power 

Were firſt th umweildy Planets launch'd along 

Th'illimitable Void ! Thus to remain, 

Amid the Flux of many thouſand Years, 

That oft has ſwoept the buſy Race of Men, 

And all their labour'd Monuments away, 

Unreſting, changeleſs, matchleſs, in their Courſe ; 

To Night and Day, with the delightful Round 

Of Seafons, faithful; not excentric once? 

So pois'd, and perfect is the vaſt Machine. 
Summer, ver. 32. 


His next is on the Virtues of Herbs 


HEN ſpring the living Herbs, profuſely wild 
O'er all the. deep-green Earth, beyond the Power 
Of BOT ANI1SI ta number up their Tribes, &C.--- 
But who their Virtues can declare ? who pierce 
With Viſion pure into theſe ſecret Stores 
Of Life, and Health, and Foy ? The Food of Man 
Mpbile yet be liv'd in Innocence, and told 
A Length of golden Years, unſieſbd in Blood. 
A Stranger 
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A Stranger to the ſavage Arts of Life, 
Death, Rapine, Carnage, Surfeit, and Diſeaſe, 
The Lord, and not the Tyrant of the World. 
Spring, ver. 2471 
Another in Laudem Diluculi --- 
FALSELY luxurious, will not Man awake, 
And, ſtarting from the Bed of Sloth, enjoy 
The cool, the fragrant, and the filent Hour, 
To Meditation due and ſacred Song ? 
And is there ought in Sleep can charm the Wiſe ? 
To lie in dead Oblivion, loſing half 
The fleeting Moments of too ſhort a Life? 
Total Extinction of th enlighten'd Soul ! 
Or elſe to feaveriſh Vanity alive, 
Wilder'd, and toffing thro* diſtemper d Dreams? 
Who would in ſuch a gloomy State remain, 
Longer than Nature craves; when every Muſe, 
And every blooming Pleaſure wait without, 
To bleſs the wildly-devious Morning Walk ? 
| Summer, ver. 66. 


His next to preſumptuous Infidels - -- 
AND Tives the Man, whoſe Univerſal Eye 
Has fwept at once th unbounded Scheme of Things ; 
Mark'd their Dependance ſo, and firm Accord, 
As with unfaultering Accent to conclude | 
That This availeth nought ? Has any ſeen 
The mighty Chain of Beings 2— Summer, ver. 296. 


The laſt a ſerious Contemplation in a er 
Winter's Night --- 


AS yet tis Midnight waſte. The weary Clouds, 
Slow-meeting, mingle into ſolid Gloom. &c,— 
And 
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And now ye lying Vanities of Life ! 

Ze ever-tempting, ever-cheating Train! 

Where are ye now ? and what is your Amount ? 
Vexation, Diſappointment, ana Remorſe. 

Sad, ſickening Thought ! and yet deluded Man, 

A Scene of crude disjointed Viſions paſt, 

And broken Slumbers, riſes ſtill reſolv'd, 

With new-fluſh'd Hopes to run the giddy Round. 
Winter, ver. 191. 


IN SECTION XIX. which, thro' the In- 
jury of Time, is, as many of the reſt are, 
imperfect, LONGINUS ſhews, That as 
ASYNDETONS raiſe, fo in SECTION XXI. 
that POLYSYNDETONS or Copulatives 
enervate Stile. See both theſe Figures in Book I. 


The two Afyndetons following are Mr. 
THO MSON's. 


The firſt, the Pleaſure of Faithful Fs. 


tors —— 


WHEN infant Reaſon grows apace—it calls 

For the kind Hand of an aſſiduous Care: 

Delightful Taſk ! To rear the tender Thought, 

To teach the young Idea how to ſhoot, 

To pour the freſh Inſtruction &er the Mind, 

To braathe th inſpiring Spirit, to implant 

The generous Purpoſe in the glowing Breaſs. 
Spring, ver. 1067. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


OBS. XXI. ERE's the whole Leaves are ſuppos'd to 
fourth great be wanting. 
Gap in the MSS. where two 


The 
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The other a Midſummer Rapture ---- 

WELCOME, ye Spades] ye bowery Thickets, hail ! 

Ye lofty Pines] ye venerable Oaks ! 

Ye Aſhes wild, reſounding oer the Steep ! 

Delicious is your ſhelter to the Soul, 


As to the hunted Hart the ſallying Spring |! * 
Summer, ver. 392. 


IN SECTION XX. he ſhews that a Com- 
plication of Figures makes a lively Impreſſion 
on the Mind, and gives an Inſtance from De- 
 moſthenes of a beautiful Congeries of ANA- 
PHORA, DIATYPOSIS, and ASYNDE- 
TON. All which ſee in Book J. 


Clauſes ANAPHORA begins alike. 
DIATYPOSIS paints Things to the Life. 
ASYNDETON drops AND thro? Haſte or Paſſion. 


My Inſtance of the Complication of all theſe 
three Figures from Mr.THOMSON is an Ad- 
dreſs to the Ladies to diſſuade em from Hunt- 
ing 
BUT if the rougher Sex by this fierce Sport 
Are burry'd wild, let not ſuch horrid Joy 
E'er ſtain the Boſom of the Britiſh Fair. 

Far be the Spirit of the Chace from them ! 
Uncomely Courage, unbeſeeming Skill, 

To fpring the Fence, to rein the prancing Steed, 
The Cap, the Whip, the Maſculine Attire, 

In which they roughen to the Senſe, aud all 
The winning Softneſs of their Sex is loſt. 

Made up of Bluſhes, Tenderneſs and Fears, 
In them lis graceful to diſſalve at Wee , 

Aud from the ſmalleſt Violence to ſhrink. — 
Know 
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Rnow they to ſeize the captivated Soul 

In Rapture warbled from the radiant Lip; 

To ſwim along, and ſtwell the mazy Dance; 

To train the Foliage oer the Snowy Lawn ; 

To play the Pencil, turn ih' inſtructive Page; 

To give new Flavour to the fruitful Tear; 

To give Society it's higheſt Taſte; 

To make well-order'd Home Man's beſt Delight ; 

To fweeten all the Toils of Human-Life , 

This be the Female Dignity and Praiſe. 
Autumn, ver. 564. 


Iam, SIR, 
Your's, &c. 


— 


L E178 KK VM 


SIR, . Holt, ul 17. 
N SECTION XXII. our excellent Critic 
treats of HYPERBATON (which ſee in 


Book I.) a Figure which is thus prais'd and de- 
ſcrib'd by HORA CE--- 


Ordinis bec Virtus erit, & Venus (aut ego fallor ) 


Ut jam nunc dicat, jam nunc debentia dici 
Pleraque differat & preſens in tempus omittat. 
Art. Poet. ver. 42. 


VIRGIL and MILTON, not only in their 
Diction but in their Plans of their ſeveral Poems, 


have obſerved it; the firſt beginning his Æneid 
G with 
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with the Shipwreck of Æneas, and making his 
Hero by Way of Epiſode tell Dido all that 
happen'd before. This Milton imitates, &c. 
IN SECTION XXIII. Longinus mentions 
POLYPTOTONS, ATHROISMUS's, AN- 
TIMETABOLES, and CLIMAXES, as 


graceful Ornaments to Stile: He ſpeaks alſo 
of ENALLAXIS: All which be pleas'd to 


look for in our Index of Figures, Book I. Cc. 


A POLYPTOTON different Caſes Joins :— 
From Day to Day he pours down Wines on Wines. 


ATHROISMUS various Things collects in One:-- 
He's Chymiſt, Fidler, Stateſman, and Buffoon. 


ANTIMETABOLE exchanges Words :— 
They're Slaves in Lordſhip, and in Slavery Lords. 


A CLIMAX amplifies by ſtrict Gradation : — 
Sloth brings on Vice, and Vice begets Vexation. 


An ENALLAXIS changes, when it pleaſes, 
Tenſes, or Perſons, Genders, Numbers, Caſes. 


IN SECTION XXIV. he tells us, that 
Collective Singulars are frequently ſublime ; 
as in this of HERODOTUS; The whole 
Theatre burſt into Tears at the Recital of 
» PHRYNICUS's Tragedy call d The Siege of 


ANNOTATIONS. 


OBS. XXII. v HEN fined him 1000 Drachmz for 

IV PARY: reminding them of their Miſ- 
NICTUS the Poet brought this fortunes, and by. a public 
Tragedy of the Siege of Mile - Edict forbad the Play to be 
{v4 on the Stage, the Athenians ever afted, | 


Miletus. 
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Miletus. And this of THOMSON's on the 
chearful Effects of the Spring 


— MAN ſuperior walks 
Amid the glad Creation, muſing Praiſe, 
And looking lively Gratitude.— Spring, ver. 195- 


Plurals likewiſe are ſometimes as ſublime; as 
this of the Poet 


EE HD EN opts Te x) Lagnndng. 
There went forth Hedors, and Sarpedons alſo. 


And this of PLATO to the Athenians, For 
there are no Pelops's nor Cadmus's, nor Da- 
naus's dwell among us. &c. 

IN SECTION XXV. he fays, tis ſome- 
time ſublime to relate diſtant Actions as tho' 
they were preſent. Thus ſays XENOPHON, 
'Taas then, a Soldier falling 3 Cyrus 'sHorſe, 
and being ſtamp d upon, runs his Sword into the 
Horſe's Bully at which the Horſe flarting throws 
Cyrus, who falls quite to the Ground. And 


thus Mr. J. HO AIS N emphatically deſcribes 
a Storm at Sea -=- 


— PRONE, on the paſſive Main, 
Deſeawts th Ethereal Force, and with ſtrong Guſt 
Turns from the Bottom the diſcolour'd Deep. 
Thro the loud Night, that bids the Waves ariſe, 
Laſb'd into Foam. the fierce, conflitting Brine 
Seems, as it ſparkles, all around to burn. 

Mean time whole Oceans, heaving to the Clouds, 
And in broad Billows rolling gather d Seas, 

Surge over Surge, burſt in a general Roar, 

And anchor'd Navies from their Stations drive 


G 2 Wild 
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Wild as the Winds athwart the howling Waſte 

Of mighty Waters. Now the hilly Wave 

Straining they ſcale, and now impetuous ſhoot 

Into the ſecret Chambers of the Deep, 

The full-blown Baltick thundering oer their Head. 

Emerging thence again, before the Breath 

Of all-exerted Heav'n they wing their Courſe, 

And dart on diſtant Coaſts ; if ſome ſharp Rock, 

Or Sand infidious break not their Career, 

And in looſe Fragments fling them floating round. 
| Winter, ver. 134. 


And thus he paints out a well-dreſs'd Flower- 
Garden Where 


FAIR-HANDED SPRING unboſoms every Grace; 
Throws out the Snow-Drop and the Crocus firſt, 
The Daiſy, Primroſe, Violet aarkly blue, 

Soft bending Cowſlips, and of nameleſs Dyes 
Anemonies, Auriculas, a Tribe 

Peculiar powder d with a ſhining Sand, 

Rennunculas, and Iris many-hued. 

Then cames the Tulip-Race, where Beauty plays 

Her gayeſt Freaks ; from Family diffusd 

To Family, as flies the Fatber-Duſt, 

The varied Colours run; and while they BREAK 
On the charm'd FLORIST *s Eye, he wondering ſtands, 
And new fluſh'd Glories all ecſtatic marks. 

Nor Hyacinths are wanting, nor Jonquils 

Of potent Fragrance, nor Narciſſus white, 

Nor deep Carnations, nor enamel d Pinks, 

And ſhower'd from every Buſh the Damaſk Roſe. 
Infinite Numbers, Delicacies, Smells, 


0 With 
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With Hues on Hues Expreſſion cannot paint,. 
The Breath of NAT-UR E, and her endleſs Bloom. 


Spring, p. 27. 


IN SECTIONS XXVI. and XXVII. he 
tells us that the Change of Perſons is alſo em- 
phatical; as, when an Author uſes the ſecond 
Perſon for the third; or, inſtead of ſpeaking 
himſelf, makes the Perſon he's treating of ſpeak. 
Examples of the firſt he cites from HOMER, 
ARATUS, and HERO DOTUS. See the 
Figure ENALLAXIS in Index Book I. Ex- 
amples of the latter he quotes from HOMER, 
* HECATAUS, and DEMOSTHENES. 
See the Figure MET ABASIS or Tranſition in 
Book I. 

IN SECTIONS XXVIII. and XXIX. ſays 
he, PERIPHRASIS or Circumlocution, judi- 
ciouſly managed, elevates Stile; but if us'd 
immoderately, it renders it ſtupid and childiſh. 
For Examples ſee the Figure PERIPHRASIS 
in Book I. Sc. 

AND in SECTION XXX. he comes to 
his fourth Fountain of Sublimity, viz. 


SPLENDID EXPRESSION, or a judicious 
Choice of Words. 


And this he ſhews to be --- A certain Art and | 


Felicity wich eminent Writers have in find- 
ing out rich and ingenious Expreſſions to fig- 


ANNOTATIONS. 


OBS. XXIII.“ CA ZEUS be the firſt Hiſtorian that ever 
| was a Mile- wrote in Prole. Langb. 
ian, whom Suidas thought to 


nify 
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nify their Thoughts; and (SECTION XXXI. 

and SECTION XLIII.) carefully avoiding 
low and degenerate Expreſſions, when pro- 
phan'd by the Populace, and applied to mean 
Things. Not, ſays he, that we ſhould always 

fondly affect pompous Language; for to clothe 
low 7 mean Things with magnificent Words, is 


like putting a gigantic Stage-player's Maſk on 
the Head of an Infant. 


Expreſſion is the Dreſs of Thought, and ſtill 
Appears more decent, as more ſuitable : 

A low Conceit in pompous Words expreſs d, 

J like a Clown in regal Purple dreſsd. 

For different Stiles with different Subjects ſort, 
As ſeveral Garbs with Country, Town, and Court. 


Mr. PO PE on Critic. 


Agreeable to which, our Critic here blames 
CACILIUS for cenſuring a Paſſage of the 
Hiſtorian T HEOPO M PUS,---Atwog wv 6 Oi- 
XA avayuoÞ0ayyou Tpayud]a, Philip be- 
ing compell d by Neceſſity to fwallow down In- 
Juries---Where, ſays he, the ſimple and com- 
mon Expreſſion feoallow down is much more 


ANNOTATIONS. 
OBS. XXIV. 7, Uintilian 


makes 
uſe of almoſt the ſame Simili- 
tude with Longinus— In parvis 
quidem Litibus has Tragadias 
movere tale eſt, quale ſi Perſonam 
Herculis' & Cothurnos aptare 
Infantibus velis, Inſt, 6. 1i— 


'Tis thought here that four 
whole Leaves are wanting. 
THEOPOMPUS was an Ora- 
tor of Chio, and Scholar to 
Hecrates, who ſaid of him, Se 
Calcaribus in Ephoro, contra 


autem in Theopompo Frenis 
uti ſalere. 


ſigni- 
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ſignificative than any figurative one could have 
been. And fo is this of ANACREON--- 


Ovuxivi Ognixing img οον¼,ũ 
Icare no more for Thracia. 


In SECTION XXXII. in Oppoſition to 
vulgar or common Expreſſions, he treats of 
the Multitude of TROPES | M#zPopwr, he 
calls em] which are Tranſlations or Turnings 
of Words from their cuſtomary Signification, 
and applying them to other Things than what 
they properly mean, on account of ſome Re- 
ſemblance or Reference theſe Things have with 
each other : So that we may reckon there are 
as many ſorts of Tropes as there are different 
References; tho” it has pleaſed Rhetoricians to 
eſtabliſh but few. The proper uſe of all which 
contributes very much towards Sublimity. The 
moſt conſiderable of em are a MET A- 
PHOR, METONYMY, SYNECDOCHE, 
IRONY, HYPERBOLE, ALLEGORY, 
and CATACHRESIS.--- Which fee in Book I. 


Of Tropes perplext, harſh, frequent, ſwoln, fetch'd-far, 
Ill repreſenting, ford, low, lewd, beware. 


LONGINUS obſerves that to ſoften too bold 
or harſh Tropes, ARISTOTLE and THEO- 
PHRASTUS well adviſe an Author to uſe, 
Ut ita loguor, quaſi, fi hoc modo loqui liceat, ft 
oportet audacius dicere, &c. | 
IN SECTIONS XXXIII, XXXIV, 
XXXV, and XXXVI. he handles this Que- 
ſtion---hich Stile is moſt excellent, that which 
wants Sublimity and has no other Fault, or, that 


which 
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which has Sublimity and is in lauer Things 
ſometime faulty? And gives * the Palm to the 
latter ; preferring HOMER to * APOLLO- 
NIUS RHODIUS or THEOCRITUS, 
ARCHILOCHUS to ERATOSTHENES, 
PINDAR to BACCHYLIDES, SOPHO- 
CLES to ION CHIUS, DEMOSTHENES 
toHY PERIDES, PLATO to LYSTAS, &c.-- 


ANNOTATIONS. 


OBS, XXV. * M R. Pearce 


quotes two 


Paſſ-ges agreeable to this De- 


termination of Longinus, the 
firſt from Pliay the younger, 
who ſays Dixi de guodam 
Oratore nofiri Seculi, redto qui- 
dem & ſano, ſed parum grandi & 
or nato, ut opinor, aptè Nihil 
232 niſi quod non peccat: 

ebet enim Orator erigi, attolli, 
interaum etiam eff erveſcere, ef- 
Ferri, ac ſæpe accedere ad præ- 


ceps, &c. The ſecond from 


Affirming 


Quintilian— Neg; id ſtatim le- 
genti perſuaſum fit omnia, que 
magni Auctores dixerint, utiq; 
ee perfeta: nam & labuntur 
aliquando, & Oneri cedunt, & 
indulgent [ngeniorum ſuorum Vo- 
luptati; nec ſemper intendunt 
Animum, & nonnunquam fati- 
gantur : cum Ciceroni dormitare 
interdum Demoſthenes, Horatio 
vero etiam Homerus ipſe videa- 
tur. Horace's Rule ought there- 
fore always to be obſery'd— 


Di plura nitent in Carmine, non ego paucis 
Offendar Maculis, quas aut Incuria fudit, 


Aut humana parum cavit Natura. 


OBS. XX VI- 4 OLLO- 

NIUS the 
Rhodian was Scholar to Calli- 
machus, An. ante Chriſt. 255. 
and wrote the Argonautica, of 
whom Quintilian ſays, Non con- 
temnendum edilit Opus quali 
guadam Mediocritate. THEO- 
CRI US is well known. ERA. 
TOSTHENE S the Cyrenean 
was Predeceſſor to Apollonius as 
Keeper of the Prolemaican Li- 
brary in Alexandria; he wrote 
a Poem call'd Erigone. BAC- 
CHYLIDES was a Greek Lyric 
Poet, whoſe Verſes were much 


admired by the Emperor Ju- 


lian, and preferr'd to Pindar's 
by Hiere King of Syracuſe. PIN- 
DAR, born 818 Years before 
Chriſt, is well known, of whom 
Duintilian, Init, 10. 1. ſays, 
Nowem Lyricorum longè Pindarus 
princeps, Sptritus Magnificentia, 
Sententiis, Figuris, beatifſimaRe- 
rum Verborumg; Copia., & we- 
tut quodam Eloguentiæ Flumine : 
propter gquæ Horatius eum merito 
credidit Nemini imitabilem. ION 
CHIUS was a Dithyrambic 
Poet, who beſides Odes is ſaid 
to have wrote 40 Plays. H- 
PERIDES was an Athenian 
Orator contemporary with De- 

moſihenes, 
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Affirming it to be as great a Fault in thoſe 
vanquiſh'd Gentlemen never to have err'd, as 
it would have been in the others, who ſome- 
times faulter, never to have ſoar'd beyond the 
common Pitch. Great Souls frequently ſoar 
too lofty to be intent upon Trifles. If therefore 
theſe ſometimes err, while other always are 
correct, this may be ſaid of em Illis erit 
aliqua Laus magnis excidiſſe Auſubus, quum 
Hi pitaviſſe potius Reprebenſionem quam me- 
ruiſſèe Laudem videantur. However, ſays LON- 
GIM, reſpecting ſuch, who in their Stile 
are truly Sublime, and their Subject withal Be- 
neficial, thoꝰ they may fail of abſolute Perfec- 
tion, yet are they really in this Reſpect ſome- 
thing more than mortal. In other Things they 
may ſhew themſelves Rational Creatures, but 


ANNOTATIONS. 


moſihenes,whom Quintilian thus 


ſpeaks of, Init. 10. 1. Dulcis 
imprimis & acutus Hyperides ; 
fed minoribus Cauſis, ut non dix- 
 erim utilior, magis par. LY- 
SIAS was a famous Athenian 
Orator, of whom Cicero ſays, 
Tum fuit Lyfias, ipſe quidem in 
Caufis forenſibus non werſatus, 
fed egregie ſubtilis Scriptor atg; 
elegans; quem jam prope audeas 
Oratorem perfectum dicere; Lib. 
de Cl. Or. Qaintilian adds — 
Puro tamen Fonti, quam magno 
Flumini proptor ; Inſt. 10. 1. 
Cæcilius had preferr'd Lyſias to 
Plato, as being an Author with- 
out Faults, whereas he found 
ſeveral in Plats, among which, 


H | 


ſaysLonginus, theſe harſhTropes 
or ſwelling Allegories, How 
eaſy, ſays Plato, Lib. 6. deLeg. 
it it to be perceiv'd, that a City 
ought to be mix d an1 temperated 
like a Bowl? Into which fir? 
pour the raging God Wine, and 
he keeps all in a Heat and Fer- 
our; but when thats chaſtiz'd 
by another God, who is ſober 
and joins with him, it becomes 
2 and moderate Liquor — 

ow, ſay they, to call Water 
a ſober God, and the Mixture 
Chaſtiſement, ſhews the Author 
to be not very ſober when he 
expreſs'd it. However, you ſec 
for what Reaſon Longinus gives 
the Palm to Plato. 
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in this almoſt Gods. To be free from Error is 
indeed to be blameleſs, but to be Sublime is to 
be admirable. What can I add more? Why 
this: That one ſingle Sublime Expreſſion in 
any one of their Works will more than recom- 
penſe for all their Failings. Yea, ſuppoſe any 
one could collect into one Heap all the Faults 
that are to be met with in HOMER, in DE- 
MOSTHENES, in PLATO, and other ſub- 
lime Writers, that whole Collection would not 
amount to one Thouſandth Part in proportion 
to the Excellencies of theſe deſerving Heroes. 
Hence all Ages and Generations of Men hither- 
to, not to be baffled by the vain Efforts of the 
Invidious, have always given them, and ſuch as 
them, their due Honours, and will for ever 


Eg v d dd Te pin, tal divdeea waxes n. 


As long as mighty Waters gliding flow, 
As long as lofty Trees look green and grow. 


IN SECTION XXXVII. from this his 
Digreſſion, LONGINUS returns to his Tropes, 
and juſt mentions Hagan, x; emoves, Compa- 
riſons and Similies; as a kin to em. See the 
Figure PARABOLE in Book I. But devour- 
ing Time having“ conſumed all his Examples, 
I preſume he'd be pleaſed did he know how 
ſublimely Mr. THOMSON will ſupply him, 


ANNOTATIONS. 


OBS. XXVII. d HERE's here of two whole Leaves in 
a Loſs the Manuſcripts, 


1 NO: 
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The firſt to the Sun — 


I HO would the Bleſſings, firſt and laſt, recount, 
That in a full Effuſion from Thee flow, 

As ſoon might number, at the Height of Noon, 

The Rays that radiate from thy cloudleſs Sphere, 

A univerſal Glory darting round. Summer, ver. 96. 


The next, the Effe& of the Sun's ſcorching 


Heat on Flowers 


W HO can unpitying ſee the flowery Race, 
Shed by the Morn, their new-fluſn*d Bloom reſign, 
Before th* unbating Beam? So fade the Fair, 
When Fevers revel thro their azure Veins. 
Summer, ver. 211. 


Another to Atheiſtical Cavillers --- 
LET no preſuming impicus Railer tax 
Creative Wiſdom, as if ought was form'd 
Tn vain, or not for admirable Ends. 

Shall little haughty Ignorance pronounce 

His Works unwiſe ; of which the ſmalleſt Part 

Exceeds the narrow Viſion of his Mind? 

Thus on the Concave of a ſounding Dome, 

On ſwelling Columns heav d, the Pride of Art ! 

Wanders a Critic-Fly ;, his feeble Ray 

Extends an Inch around, yet blindly bold 

He dares diſlike the Structure 0 F the whole. 
Summer, ver. 285, 


The next on Human Inſects --- 


THICK, in you Stream of Light, a thouſand Ways, 
Upwards and downwards, thwarting, and convolv'd, 
H 2 | The 
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The quivering Kingdoms ſport ; with tempeſt-wing, 

Till Winter ſweeps them from the Face of Day, 

Even ſo luxurious Men, unheeding, paſs 

An idle Summer-Lafe in Fortunes-Shine, &c. 

From Toy to Trifle, Vanity to Vice; 

Till blown away by Death, Oblivion comes 

Bebind, and ſtrites them from the Book of Life. 
Summer, ver. 311. 


The laſt on a Midſummer Retreat 


THRICE happy be] that on the ſunleſs Side 

Of a romantic Mountain, foreſt-crown'd, . 

Beneath the whole collected Shade reclines : 

Or in the gelid Caverns, woodbine-* wrought, 

And freſh bedew'd with ever-ſpouting Streams, 

Sits coolly calm; while all the World without, 

Unſatisfy'd, and fick, toſſes at Noon. 

Emblem inſtructive of the virtuous Man, 

I ho keeps his temper'd Mind ſerene, and pure, 

And all bis Paſſions aptly harmoniz'd 

Amid a Jarring World, with Vice inflam'd. 
Summer, ver. 381. 


nn 
 Nour's, &c. 


L ET TER IX. 


8 IR, Eo 1 30. 


ONGINUS, after having .touch'd upon 
Hyperboles in SECTION XXXVIII. the 


Uſe-of which he tells us ought always to be N 
de 


0 
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deſt and conceal'd as much as poſſible ; becauſe, 
ſays he, if they appear deſign'd or are ſtrain'd 
too high, they generally loſe their Force, like 
that of SSOCRAT ES in Praiſe of Eloquence, 
who, ſays our Critic, in an Exordium to © the 
Panegyric wherein he prefers the Athenians to 
the Lacedemonians, has acted quite childiſhly 
out of too fond an Affectation of always ſpeak- 
ing pompouſly --- He begins thus -- Since Elo- 
quence has ſo powerful an Influence, that an 
Orator can make grand Things appear mean, 
and mean Things grand ; can give old Things a 
new Dreſs, and make Things appear obſolete 
which are really new -- Where one might rea- 
ſonably object, What then, Jſccrates, are you 
«© now 7hus about to turn Affairs reſpecting the 
« Athenians and Lacedemontans ? You need 
« ſay no more; tis a ſufficient Argument for 
* none of us to believe a Word you ſay. See 
HYBERBOLE in Book I. &c. From hence --- 


ANNOTATION. S. 


OBS. XXVIII. © HE O- ris laudatur ſemper & nobis; Lib. 


ration 
here mention'd is one of the 
Chief of acrates's, and the ſame 
as ſome think that he was ten or 
Fifteen Years in Compoling, 
which Lenginus ſneers at in Sec- 
tion IV. — However, to give 
{SOCRATES his due Honoure, 
this one Hyperbolical Fault is 
ſuofficienily recompenſed by his 
imumerable Excellencies. Len- 
ginus himſelf reckons him 
among his principal Orators, 
And' Cicero ſays of him, Iſoera- 
tes præter cæieros ñuſdem Gene- 


de Or. And again, Suawita- 
tem Iſocrates, Subtilitatem Ly- 
ſias, Acumen Hyperides, Sonitum 
Aſchines, ² Vim Demoſthenes 
habuit ; Lib. 3. deOrat. —2uin- 
tilian, Inſt, 2. . calls him, 
Clariſſimus ille Præceptor Iſo- 
crates, quem nom magis Libri 
bene dixifſe, quam Diſcipuli bens 
docuiſſe teſtantur. Again, in 
Lib. 12. ſays he, — Iſocratis 
Schola Principes Oratorum dedit. 


&c. Lfocrates was born 434 
Years before Chriſt. 


OUR 


$ 
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OUR Critic proceeds in SECTIONS 
XXXIX, XL, XLI, XLII, and XLIII. to his 
fifth and laſt Fountain of Sublimity, which is — 


A Lofty and MAGNIFICENT COM- 
POSITION. 
By which he means, A certain Happineſs in 
diſpoſing of our Expreſſions into juſt Periods, or, 
An Harmonious Diſtribution of Words agree- 
able to the Senſe and Meaning of Sentences. For 
doubtleſs when Sounds agree with the Things 
that are expreſs'd by them, the Diſcourſe muſt 
become more ſignificative and lively. There is 
a kind of Sympathy betwixt the Soul, and the 
Numbers of Proſe as well as Poetry, which 
Numbers are therefore Inſtruments very proper 
to provoke and agitate the Paſſions. The Ideas 
of Things have a ſecret Alliance and Connection 
among themſelves, and do excite one another: 
Thus the Sound of a Trumpet puts us in mind, 
and provokes us to Combat : when we hear the 
Noiſe of the Sea we imagine it preſently, tho 
perhaps it is out of Sight. Without doubt then 
certain Sounds, certain Numbers, and certain 
Cadences do contribute to raiſe the Images of 
Things with which they have Alliance and 
Connection; and ought particularly to be re- 
garded by him that would write Sublimely. 
Our Critic has given Inſtances from EU R1- 
PIDES, and mentions * PHILISTUS; 


| ANNOTATIONS. 

OBS. XXIX. PHILISTUS TOPHANES the celebrated 
was a Syra- Athenian Comedian (born 420 

cuſian, who wrote the Hittory Years before Chriſ, and his 

of Dionyſius of Sicily, ARIS- Wiitings are well known. 


ARTIST O- 
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ARISTOPHANES, DEMOSTHENES, and 
others; and I could as eafily ſhew how 
very happy HOMER, VIRGIL, and MIL- 
TON have been in this particular, had I not 
been already too tedious.--However, as I have 
Mr. THOMSON now before me, out of his 
large Store I ſhall quote a few more Paſſages, 
in this Senſe, either very happily, or very lof- 
tily put together. 


The firſt is a Storm of Thunder and Light- 
ning. 
'TIS dumb Amaze, and liſtening Terror all 
When to the quicker Eye the livid Glance 
Appears far South, emiſſive thro the Cloud; 
And, by the powerful Breath of God inflate, 
The Thunder raiſes his tremendous Voice; 
At firſt low-muttering ; but at each approach, 
The Lightnings flaſh a larger Curve, and more 
The Noiſe aſtounds ; till over head a Sheet 
Of various Flame diſcloſes wide, then ſhuts 
And opens wider, ſhuts and opens ſtill 
Expanſive, wrapping AMiber in a Blaze. 
Follows the Iooſen'd, aggravated Roar, 
Eularging, deepening, mingling Peal on Peal 
Cruſb'd horrible, convulſing Heav'n and Earth. 
Summer, ver. 848. 


2. Deſcription of the Rainbow. 


ME AN time refracted from yon Eaſtern Cloud, 
Beſtriding Earth, the grand etherial Bow 


Shoots up immenſe | and every Hue unfolds, 
* . bs 
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In fair Proportion running from the red, 
To where the Violet fades into the Sky. 


Spring, ver. 228. 


3. The Deluge. 


INTO the Gulph, and oer the higheſt Hills 
Wide daſb'd the Waves, in Undulation vaſt : 
Till from the Centre to the ſtreaming Clouds, 
A ſhoreleſs Ocean tumbled round the Globe. 


Spring, ver. 359. 
4. The Symphony of the Spring. 


— UP-SPRINGS the Lark, 

Sbrill voic'd, and loud, the Meſſenger of Morn ; 

Fer yet the Shadows fly, He mounted ſings 

Amid the dawning Clouds, and from their Haunts 

Calls up the tuneful Nations. Every Copſe 

Thick wove, and Tree irregular, and Buſh, 

Are prodigal of Harmony, The Thruſh 

And Wood-Lark, &er the kind-contending Throng 

Superior heard, run thro the ſweeteſt Lengths ; 

The Blackbird whiſiles from the thoruy Brake, 

The mellow Bull-Finch anſwers from the Grove: 

Nor are the Linnets, oer the flowering Furze 

Pour'd out profuſely, ſilent, Foin'd to theſe 

Thouſands beſide. The Jay, the Rook, the Dato, 

And each harſh Pipe, diſcordant heard alone, 

Here aid the Concert : While the Stock-Dove breathes 

A melancholy Murmur thro the whole. 


Spring, ver. 543. 


5. In- 
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5. Inſtinct and Cunning of Birds to fave. 


their Neſts. 


— STEALTHY aſide 

Into the Centre of a nei hbouring Buſh 

They drop, and whirring thence alarm'd, deceive 

The rambling School- Boy. — Spring, ver. 640. 


6. Fight of two Bulls. 


THE Rivals met, the bellowing War begins; 

Their Eyes flaſh Fury; to the hollowed Earth, 
Whence the Sand flies, they mutter bloody Deeds, 

And groaning vaſt th* impetuous Battle mix : 

While the fair Heifer, redolent, in view 

Stands kindling up their Rage. Spring, ver. 746. 


7 DO Storm of Rain, 


— A BURST of Rain, 

Snap from the black Horizon, broad deſcends 

In one continuous Flood. Still over head 

The glomerating Tempeſt grows, and ſtill 

The Deluge deepens ;, till the Fields around 

Lie ſunk, 'and flatted, in the ſordid Wave. 

Sudden the Ditches ſwell ; the Meadows ſwim. 

Red, from the Hills, innumerable Streams 
Tumultuous roar ; and high above it's Banks 

. The River lift; before whoſe weighty Ruſh, 

Herds, Flocks, and Harveſts, Cottages, and Swains, 

Roll mingled down, —— — Autumn, ver. 332. 


8, Shooting flying. 


NOR on the Surges of the boundleſs Air, 
Tho borne triumphant, are they ſafe ; the Gun, 
I Glanc'd 
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Clanc'd juft, and ſudden, from the Fowler's Eye, 
O' ertates their ſounding Pinions; and again, 


Immediate, brings them from the towering Wing, 
Dead to the Ground. Autumn, ver. 374. 


9. Whiſk, Back-Gammon, and Drinking, 
after Hunting. 


PERHAPS awhile, amuſive, thoughtful Whiſk 
Malts gently round, beneath a Cloud of Smoak, 
Wreath'd, fragrant, from the Pipe; or the quick Dice, 
In I hunder leaping from the Box, awake 

The ſounding Gammon. — Till ſet, ardent, in 

For ſerious Drinking. Then promiſcuous Talk, 
Vociferate at once by twenty T ongues, 

Reels faſt from Theme to Theme ; from Horſes, Hounds, 
To Church, or Miſtreſs, Politicks, or Ghoſt, 

In endleſs Mazes, intricate, perplext. &c. 

While, from their Slumbers ſhook, the kennel'd Hounds 
Mix in the Muſic of the Day again. 


Autumn, ver. 525, 


10. Fruit in Autumn. 


THE funny Wall 
Preſents the downy Peach; the purple Plumb, 

With a fine blueiſh Miſt of Animals 

Clouded ; the ruddy Nefearine; and dark, 

Beneath his ample Leaf, the luſcious Fig. 

The Vine too here her curling Tendrels ſhoots 5 
Hangs out her Cluſters, ſwelling to the South; 
Aus ſcarcely wiſhes for a warmer Sky. 

Acne, ver. 669. 


— 


11. De- 
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'11; Deſcription of Holland. 
WHERE the Rhine loſes her majeſtic Force 
In Belgian Plains, won from the raging Deep 
By Diligence amazing, and the ſtrong 
Unconquerable Hand of Liberty. Autumn, ver. 793 


12. At the Approach of Winter, 


— EHE Nis the Time, 
For theſe whom Wiſdom, and whom Nature charm, 
To fleal themſelves from the degenerate Crowd, 
And 5 wow ** little Scene of Things. 
Autumn, ver. 908. 


13. Taking up Bee-Hives. 


AH ! ſee where robhd, and murder'd, in that Pit, 
Lies the ſtill heaving Hive; at Evening ſuatch'd, 
Beneath the Cloud of guilt-concealing Night, 

And whelm'd oer Sulphur : while undreaming Il, 
The happy People, in their waxen Cells, 

Sat tending public Cares ! ----- Autumn, ver. 1072. 


14. True Philoſophers neither $/oics nor 
nics. 


THE Touch of Love; and Kindred too be feels, 
The modeſt Eye, whaſe Beams on his alone 
Exſtatic ſhine ,, the little, ſtrong Embrace 

Of prattling Children, t»9in'd about his Neck, 
And emulous to pleaſe him, calling forth 
The fond Parental Soul. Nor Purpoſe gay, 
Amuſement, Dance, or Song, be fternly ſcorns 


I 2 For 
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For Happineſs, and true Philoſophy 


Still are, and have been of the ſmiling Kind. | 
Autumn, ver. 1241. 


15. Falling of Snow. 


THRO the huſh'd Air the whitening Shower deſcends, 
At firſt thin-wavering ; till at laſt the Flakes 

Fall broad, and wide, and faſt, dimming the Day, 
With a continual Flow. Sudden the Fields 


Put on their Wi nter-Robe, of pureſt White. 
Winter, ver. 215. 


I 6. Winter Retreat. 


WHERE ruddy Fire and beaming Tapers join, 
To chaſe the cheerleſs Gloom. There let me fit, 
And hold high Converſe with the mighty dead ; 
Sapes of ancient Time, as Gods rever d, 

As Gods beneficent, who bleſt Mankind 


With Arts, and Arms, and humani⁊ d a World. 
Winter, ver. 419. 


17. Skating on Ice. 


THE Skater ſweeps, ſwift as the Winds, along, 
In circling Poiſe; or elſe diſerder'd falls, 
His Feet eluded, ſprawling to the Sky, 
While the Laugh rages round. Winter, ver. 632. 


18. The Theatre. 


DREAD ver the Scene the Ghoſt of Hamlet ftalks ; 
Othello rages ; poor Monimia mourns ; 


And Belvidera pours her Soul in Love. 


Aſſenting Terror ſhakes ;, the filent Tear 
TY Steals 
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Steals o er the Cheek : Or elſe the Comic Muſe 
Holds to the World the Picture of itſelf, 
And raiſes ſly the fair impartial Laugh. 
Winter, ver. 549. 

19. Winter-Philoſophical-Aſſociates. 
THUS in ſome deep Retirement would I paſs 
The Winter-Glooms, with Friends of various Turn, 
Or blitbe, or ſolemn, as the Theme inſpir'd : 
With them would ſearch, if this unbounded Frame 
Of Nature roſe from unproduftive Night, 
Or ſprung Eternal from th* Eternal Cauſe, 
M's Springs, it's Laws, it's Progreſs, and it's End. &c, 
Thence would we plunge into the Moral World ; 
Which, tho" more ſeemingly perplex d, moves on 
In higbeſt Order; fitted, and impell d, 
By Viſdom s fineſt Hand, and iſſuing all 
In univerſal Good. Hiſtoric Trutb 
Should next conduct us thro' the Deeps of Time: 
Point us how Empire grew, revolv'd, and fell, 
In ſcatter*d States. — Or, ſnatch'd away by Hope, 
We'd thro' the Spaces of Futurity, 
With earneſt Eye anticipate thoſe Scenes 
Of Happineſs, and Wonder ; where the Mind, 
In endleſs Growth and infinite Aſcent, 
Riſes from State to State, and World to World. 


Winter, ver. 474. 
20. Truſt in the Supreme Being. 


SHOULD Fate command me to the fartheſt Verge 
Of this capacious Earth; Tig Nought to me; 
Since God is ever preſent, ever felt, 
In the void Waſte, as in the City full; | 

9 Since 
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Since He ſuſtains, and animates the While ; ; 
In all apparent, wiſe, and good in all 
From ſeeming Evil ftill educes Good, 
And better thence again, and better ſtill, 
In infinite Progreſſion. --- But I loſe 
Myſelf in Him, in Light ineffable ! © 
Come then, expreſſive Silence, muſe his Praiſe. 
Hymn on the Seaſons, ver. 107- 


BUT 'tis Time to returh to our Critic, who 
is come now. to SECTION XLIV. and the 
laſt. In which, as a Conclufion to this Treatiſe, 
LONGINUS inquires — Whence it came tg 
paſs that in bis Day there was Juch a Scarcity 
of truly excellent and ſublime Writers ? — And 
concludes it owing to their not having the ſame 
Liberty and Encouragements to excell, as the 
Ancients had; and to the different Views of 
that Age, who ſtrove rather to vye with each 
other in Riches and Luxury than Learning and 
Virtue. | 

BUT how much . more laudably partial is 
our Sublime THOMPSON towards ſome of his 
Contemporaries and Country-men ! | 


HAPPY BRITANNIA |! High is thy Renown 

In Sages too, far as the ſacred Light e 

Of Science ſpreads, and wakes the Muſe“s Song. 

Thine is a BACON form'd of happy Mold, 

When Nature ſmiPd, deep, comprehenſive, clear, 

Exatdt, and elegant; in one rich Soul, | 

PLATO, t$e&STAGYRIT E. and TULLY 
join'd. 

What need I name thy BOYLE, whoſe pious Search . 

wa 911 
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Still ſought the great Creator in his Works, 


By ſure Experience led? And why thy LOCK E, 
Who made the whole internal World bis own ? © 


Let comprehenſive NEW TON ſpeak thy Fame, 

In all Philoſophy. For ſolemn Song 

Is not wild SHAKESPEAR Nature's Boaſt and 
thine ? 


And every greatly amiable Muſe | 
Of elder Ages in thy MIL TON met? 
His was the Treaſure of two thouſand Years 


Seldom indulg*d to Man; a God-like Mind, 
Unlimited, and various, as his Theme 


Aſtoniſhing as Chaos ; as the Bloom 

Of blowing Eden fair; ſoft as the Talk 

Of our Grand Parents, and as Heaven SUBLIME. 
Summer, ver. 604. 


With This, SIR, I return you your T rea- 
tiſe, and am, 


Your moſt humble Servant, 


1 11 
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QUESTIONS to be anſwer'd by 
the Text of the Firſt Book, being 
that Part which is to be committed 
to Memory. 


9. HAT is Rhetoric ? 5 
What is it's Principal End? 

What is it's chief Office ? 

What is the Subject it treats on? 

How many Parts hath Rhetoric ? 

2, WHAT is Invention? 

On what are all Arguments grounded, and 
from whence are they to be ſought? 

What are Reaſons to do ? 

What are Morals to do ? 

What are Affections to do? 

9. WHAT is Diſpoſition? 

How many Parts are there in an Oration, 
and in what Order ſhould they ſtand, and 
how may they eaſily be remember'd? 

How many, and what are the Parts of à 
Theme, and how may they eaſily be re- 
member d? 

9. In what doth Elocution conſiſt? and 

What are it's Parts? 

What doth Compoſition regard? 

What doth Elegance conſiſt in? 

What mean you by Dignity of Language? 

9. What is the Difference between Tropes and 
Figures? | 

What is a Trope? 

How many, and what are the Chief Tropes 
in Language ? What 


QUESTIONS to be anſwer'd, &c. 

What is a Metaphor ? an Allegory? a Me- 
tonymy? Synecdoche? an Irony? an Hyper- 
bole ? a Catachrefis ? 

How many, and what are the Faults of 
Tropes? © | 

2. WHAT is a Figure ? 8 
How many, and what are the Principal 
Figures in Speech? 
What is an Ecpbongſis? an Aporia ? Epa- 

northoſis ? Apoſiopeſis * Apophaſis ? Apoſ- 
trophe ? Anaſtrophe? an Erotefis ? Pro- 
lepfis ? a Synchorefis ? Metabaſis ? Peri- 
phraſfis ? a Climax? Aſyndeton ? an Oxy- 
moron ? Enantiofis ? Parabole? Hypory- 

" pofis? Preſopopæia? Epiphonema ? © 

How many, and what are the Faults of 

| - Figures EH 3 i 

2. WHAT are Repetitions or Turns? + + 
How many, and what are the Principal 


etitian n | CLE 

What is Anaphora? Epiſtrophe ? Symploce ? 
an Hpizeuxis? Anadiploſus? Epanalepfes? 
Epanados ? Ploce? a Polyptoton ? Antant- 


clas? Paranomafia? Paregmenon? Ho- 


moioteleuton? Synonymia s? : 
What is to be obſerv'd in the Uſe of Repe- 
titions? 

' 9. WHAT is Pronunciation? 
What are the Parts of Pronunciation ? 


In the Delivery of an Oration, what is to 


be obſerv'd as to Voice? 
What is to be obſerv'd as to Adlion? 


Upon the Whole, What muft be done to make 


ourſelves acceptable Orators ? 
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TROPES, FIGURES, and TURNS, in 
both Books; directing to the Place where they're. 
explain'd with Examples, 


Note, The Numbers I, II, few the Books; and 1, 2, 3, &c. 


A Bominatio 
K Acatalexis 
Acciſmus 


1 
tioiogia 
Allegoria 
Amplificatio 
Anabaſis 
Anachoreſis 
Anaccenofis 
Amnacolithon 
Anadiploſis 
Anamneſis 
Anaphonema 
Anaphora 


Anaſtrophe _ 


 Anomceofis 
Antanaclaſis 


Anthropopathia 


Anthypophora 
Antimeria 
Antimetäbole 
Antimetätheſis 
Antiphraſis 
Antipodia 
Antiptoſis 
Antiſtafis 
Antiſtoichon 
Antiſtrophe 
Antithefs 
Antitheton 
Antonomäſia 


Apeüche 


* 


the Pages. 
I. 45. Aphœreſis I-6r. 
I. 62. '} Apocope I. 61. 
1 42. Apodeixis I. 57. 
. Apodioxis I. 51. 
E57. Apodoſts I. 54. 
I. 32. II. 55. | Apophaſis I. 46. 
I. 5 2. II. 35. | Aporia I. 48. 
I. 32. Apoſiopelis - I. 46. 
E ah I. 47, 62.1T. 
1 48. 2 39, &c 
I. $8, Appositio I. 61. 
I. 66. „ I. 45. 
I. 60. Archaiſmus I. 62. 
1 4: 5 Alteiſmus . 25 
„95H. 8. / $2. 21.47» 
i 47. Aſy nde ton 48. 
I. 54. Athroiſmus I. 56. II. 50. 
I. 68. Auxéſis I. 40. 
I. 42. Barbariſmus I. 62. 
1 49. Bianon I. 49. 
. 61, Brachycatalexis I. 62. 
I. 71. II. 50. Cæſüra I. 62. 
. N. Ca abaſis I. 32. 
I. 42. Catachtæſis I. 41. II. 55. 
J. 62. Catalexis I. 62. 
I. 62, Characeriſmus I. 5 5. 
I. 69. Charientiſmus I. 39. 
I. 61. Chleuaſmus I. 40. 
I. 49. | Chreia 1. 59. 
I. 53, 61. Chroma I. 42. 
I. 46. Coinotes I. 38. 
| Compa 
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Compar 
Crafis 


Decrementum 
Deeſfis 


Diachoriſmus 


Diaco 

Dir refis 
Dialogiſmus 
Diälyſis 
Dialyton 
Diaphora 
Diaporeſis 
Diaſtole 
Diaſy'rmus 
Diatypoſis 
Dicaiologia 
Diexodos 
Dilemma 
Diſſimilitũdo 


_ *Ecbole 


Ecphoneſis 
Ecphraſis 
Ectaſis 
Ectthlipſis 
Eicon 
Elli pſis 
Emphaſis 
Enällage 


Enalläxis 


Enantiòſis 
Enargia 
Enthymema 
Epanaclefis 
Epanadiplofis 
Epanalepſis 
Epanaphora 
* Epanodos 
Epanorthoſis 
Epailxefs 
 Epentheſis 
Epexegeſis 
Epexergaſia 
Epicherema 
Epichoreſ1s 
Epimeriſmus 
Epimone 
Epiphonema 


I. 5 4 ; | Epiphora I. 65. 
I. 63. | Epiſtrophe I. 65. 
I. 52. Epitrope T. 50. 
T. 45. Epizeuxis I. 66. 
I. 62. Erotema I. 48. 
7 — Erotdſis . 48. 1 4 
I. 46. Euche I. 45. 
I. 62. Evocatio I. 61. 
I. 52. Euphemiſmus I. 42. 
I. 54. Euphonia I. 57. 
I. 46. Execratio I. 45. 
I. 62. Exegeſis I. 59. 
I. 39. Exergaſia I. 71. 
I. 55. II. 48. Gnome I. 59. 
I. 57. | Greciſmus, I. 62. 
I. 50. Hebraiſmus I. 63. 
I. 60. 1 5 62. 
I. 34. endiadys 72 
J. * Hirmos d ; = 
I. 44. Homoioptoton I. 70. 
I. 59. | Homoioteleaton I. 70. 
I. 62. Horiſmos I. 59. 
I. 62. Hypallage I. 42. 
. Hyperbaton I. 57. II. 49. 
I. 61. FEST IR I. 40. II. 25, 
I. * 61 
57+ 3 55, 01. 
I. 57, 61 Hypercatalexis I. 62. 
57. II. 50. Hypermetron I. 62. 
53. Hyphen I. 62. 
J. 43. Hy pobole I. 49. 
I. $6. Hypodiaſtole I. 63. 
61. | Hypophora I. 49. 
51. Hypotheſis I. 61. 
67. Hypotypoſis I. 54. II. 37. 
67. Hypozengma I. 62. 
65. Hypozeuxis I. 59. 
67. Hyſteréſis J 40. 
46. | Hy'tteron- proteron I. 58. 
40. Hyſterologia I. 58. 
61. Incrementum I. 52. II. 35. 
59. [nduttio I. 61. 
71. Inverſio I. 47. 
61, Ironia I. 39. II. 55. 
Fo. ſocolon I. 59. 
58. Litotes I. 42. 
72. | Logiſmus I. 46. 
56, Meiofis I. 40. 
K 2 Meriſmus 
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Meriſmus Procatalepfis I. 49. 
Meſarchia Proëctheſis I. 59. 
Meſodiploſis Prolepſis I. 49, 61, 
Meſophonia Proſapodoſis I. 49. 
Meſoteleũton Proſopopœ ia 85. 

 Meſozcugma Protheſis. I. 61. 
Metäbaſis Protafis I. 54. 
Metagoge Protozeügma I. 62. 
Metalepfis Paſma I. 48. 
Metaphora - Rejectio I. 49. 
Metaplaſmus Sa:caſmus I. 39. 
Metaſtaſis Sermocinätio I. 56. ; 
Metätheſis = I. 54. II. 58, 
Metony' mis Simile 5 3 
Mimeſis Solceciſmus I. 62. 
Miſos Sophiſma I. 61. 
Mydcteriſmus orites I. 61. 
Noema Syllepfis I. 61. 
Obſecratio Syllogiſmus I. 60. 
Onomatope'ia Symbole I. 54. 
Oxymoron Symbouleuſis I. 48. 
Pæaniſmus Symphoneſis I. 63. 
Parabole Sy*mploce I. 66. 
Paradiaſtole Synz'relis I. 63. 
Paradeigma Synalce*pha I. 62. 
Paradoxon Synathra'{mus I. 56. 
Paragoge Sy'ncope T. 61. 

Paraleipſis Synchoreſis I. 50. 
Parallage | Sy/nchylſis I. 58. 
Paralogiſmus Sy'ncriſis . 
Paraſiopeſis er I. 38, 62. II. 
Paratheſis eden E | 
Parecbaſis Synecphonéſis I. 63. 
Parecheſis ; Sy'neſis 1 
Paregmenon . 68. Synizéſis I. 63. 
Parentheſis . 63. Synceciofis 1.5. 
Parélcon 58. Sy nony mia I. 70. 
Parolce . - 58. Sy ntheſis I. 62. 
Parce'mia 39. Sy'Tmos I. 57. 
Paromoion E323. Sy'ſole. I. 62, 

| Paromologia I. 50. Tapeincfis | I. 40. 
Paronomäſia I. 69. Tautotes I. 72. 
Parrhéſia I. 58. Thaumaſmus I. 45. 
Pathopa'ia I. 59. II. 29. | Tbhlipſis I. 63. 
Periphrafis I. 51. . | Tmeſfis . 
Pleonaſmug I. 62. 'Transitio I. 50. II. 53 
Ploce I. 68. Visio I. 55. II. 37 
Poly ptõton I. 69. Votum- n . 45. 
Polyſy'ndeton I. 52. ] Zeigmay) J. 6, 62. 
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The following BOOKS, all by Mr, HOLMES, ere ſeld by 
C. Hir ch, and L. Hawes, at the Red Lion in Pater-noſter- 
Row, Lo N Don. ES 

; © NEW GRAMMAR of the LATIN TONGUE ; or, 

\ A Rational, Short, Comprehenſive, and Plain Method 
of communicating that Language to Tender Capacities. Freed 
from the many Obſcurities, Defects, Superfluities, and Errors, 
which render the Common Grammar an inſufferable Impediment 

to the Progreſs of Education. The fixth Edition, corrected, 1754. 
rice 1 5. 6 4. | 

: II. THE GREEK GRAMMAR ; Or, a ſhort, plain, criti- 

cal, and comprehenſive Method of teaching and learning the 

GREEK TONGUE: Wherein, for the greater Eaſe of Maſ- 

ters, and the more expeditious Improvement of Scholars, the 

common Difficulties in the Declenſions, Conjugations, Contrac- 
tions, Accents, Dialects, Sc. are render'd clear and eaſy, and 
the uſual Obſcurities in Syntaxis and Greet Poetry entirely re- 

 mov'd, The fourth Edition, corrected, 1752, Price 25. 64 
III. THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND: Being a Compen- 

pendium adapted to the Capacities and Memories of Youth at 

School ; and likewiſe uſeful for all others who have weak Me- 

mories, and would willingly retain what they read of Engliſb 
Hiſtory. Carefully and impartially extracted from, and ſup- 

ported by the Authority of, the beſt Hiſtorians both ancient 
and modern. To which is added, HISTORLE ANGLICANA 

BREVIARIUM, Latine canſcrittum, ac collectum ex iis que ſcrip- 

tis tradiderunt Hiſiarici celeberriggi. The Latin Part being pro- 

| poſed as a C/affick to be read % Rs Schools. Price 2 3. 64, 

IV. THE ART OF RHETORICK made eaſy ; or, The 
Elements of Oratory briefly ſtated, and fitted for the Practice of 
Youth at Grammar Schools. I two Books. The Firſt com- 
prehending the Principles of that excellent Art, conformable to 
and ſupported by the Authority of Cicero and others the moit ac- 
curate Orators and Rhetoricians, both Ancient and Modern. 
The Second containing the Subſtance of LONG INUS"s celebrated 
Treatiſe on the Sublime. With Examples from Mr. Thom/on's 
Seaſons, &c. The ſecond Edition. Price 3 3. bound in Sheep, 
and 2 5. 6 d. ſtitch'd 

V. RHETORICK EPITOMIZ'D ; or, The Principles of 
that whole Art briefly exemplified on a Copper-Plate, engrav'd 
by Mr. Pine. Price 9 d. . 

VI. THE KEY ; or, Queſtions to the Latin and Greek Gran- 
mars in the Examination of Learners ; with the practical Me- 
thod of Parſing and Scanning in both Languages. Price 1 5. 6 4. 

VII. THE GRAMMARIAN's ARITHMETIC; or, A 
Compendious Treatiſe of the Art of Cyphering, in all its Branches, 
both Yulgar and Decimal. Adapted to the Capacities of Youth 
in general, and in particular to the little- ſpare Time of fuch 
young Gentlemen as in Grammar Schools are deſigned fer the 

Paiverlity, Y liberal Profeflions. The Rules to be repeated, 


and 


— 
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and Sums to be perform'd, for the Eaſe of both Maſter and Scho- 
lar, being printed, and by a peculiar Method, render'd much 
plainer to be underſtood, and more expeditiouſly taught and 
learn'd, than in the common Way. In Four Parts. Part the Firſt, 
Price 1 s. ſtitch'd. 

VIII. THE FRENCH GRAMMAR. fitted for the ſpeedy 
attaining that polite Language in Latin Schrols ; being the cle: r- 
eſt, molt methodical, ſhorteſt, and yet, conſidering its Conciſeneſs, 
more comprehenſive of every Thing neceſſary, except a Dictio- 
nary, than any ſingle French Grammar extant. Particular Regard 
being had to make the Pronunciation eafily attained, and Prac- 
tical Lectures added to exerciſe the Learner. Price 1 s. 64. 

IX. THE GRAMMARIAN's GEOGRAPHY and AS- 
'TRONOMY, Ancient and Modern, exem plified in the Uſe of 
the GLoBes, Terraqueous and Celeſtial. In which all the Terms 
of Art, Parts of the Globes, and Problems thereon to be per- 
formed, with the Uſe of Maps, are fo plainly and methodically 
conſider d and treated of, as ſcarce ever to be forgot. In Two 
Parts. Particularly adapted to the Capacities of young Gentle- 
men ſtudying the C/afficks ; as well as uſeful and entertaining to 
all others. : 

THE GEOGRAPHICAL PART comprehending the anci- 
ent and modern Names, Situation, Length, and Breadth of moſt 
Places in the World, in View of the Latin and Greek Claſſicks, 
Homer, Virgil, Herodotus, Juſtin, Xenophon, Czfar, Plutarth, 
Livy, Thucidyde:, Salluſt. Dion\ſius Periegetes, Panſanias, Foſe- 
phus, Kuſebius, Silius [talicus, Lucan, Florus, Nepos, Eutropius, 
Quintus Curtius, and the reſt: With the Adventures, Voyages, 
and Travels of Vie, /Eneas, Nebuchadnezzar, Cyrus, Alex- 
ander the Great, Hannibal, Julius Cæſar, our Saviour Fe/us 
Chrift, St. Paul, the reſt of the Apoſtles, and many others in both 
ſacred and profane Hiſtory. 

THE ASTRONOMICAL PART containing a Deſcription 
of the Laws, Order, Number, Names, Diſtances, Magnitudes, Mo- 
tions, and Appearances of the Heavenly Bodies; an Account of 
the ſeveral Sem of the Univerſe; the Hiftory of Aſtronomy ; 
and the Claſſical Stories relating to the Planets, Signs, and Con- 
ſtellations. The WHOLE illuſtrated with neceſlary Maps and 
Schemes neatly engraved on Copper, Price 5 . 

ADVERTISEMENT T. 

T Holt in Norf#/k, in a large commodious Houſe, pleaſantly 

ſituated, Young Gentlemen are Boarded, and . completel 
qualified for all manner of Buſineſs, in LATIN, GREEK, 
FRENCH, ARLTHMETIC in all its Parts, Book keeping by 
Double Entry, called MERCHANTS ACCOUNTS, the USE 
of the GLOBES, and WRITING in all the Hands uſed in 
Great-Britain. 


By the Author and Proper AH ſtanct. 
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